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A review of the 1953 field reports on con 
centrate spraying indicates excellent re- 
sults from every section of the country. 
In looking over these reports, particular 
attention has been directed to the period 
of time that the various orchard owners 
have been using concentrate spraying 
equipment. Some date back to 1946, 
others have been using concentrate equip- 
ment a comparatively short time. The 
composite result of this survey indicates 
that all owners of concentrate spray 
equipment have been getting excellent 
results at substantial savings. This clearly 
indicates that the orchardist attending a 
horticultural show this winter will find 
concentrate equipment more prominently 
on display than ever before. In fact, it is 
doubtful that any of the old high pressure 
equipment will be on display this year. 
Leading in this field will be the Buffalo 
Turbine which, eight years ago, built the 
first commercially accepted concentrate 
sprayer. Since that time tremendous 
progress has been made and the Buffalo 
Turbine today is recognized as the out- 
standing concentrate sprayer on the mar 
ket. Nationwide 1953 experience indicates 
that Buffalo Turbine owners have realized 
at least a 28% reduction in spraying costs. 
Additional information developed in 
connection with these surveys indicates 
that concentrate spray equipment is avail- 
able at a cost anywhere from $1400.00 to 
$6000.00 per unit. Upon further investiga 
tion, it is found that the Buffalo Turbine, 
at an original cost of from $1400.00 to 
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This is the first in a series of articles dealing 
with ical « te spray equip- 
ment. We believe that every grower should 
read this article because it does indicate a 
very real way to reduce costs and still main- 
tain the maximum percentage of extra fancy 
fruit. The concentrate sprayers discussed 
here will indicate what the grower should do 
in 1954 to improve profits by materially 
reducing costs. 














$2700.00, actually does the job of growing 
extra fancy fruit just as well as the most 
expensive equipment. These studies actu- 
ally show that Buffalo Turbine owners are 
getting more for their dollar invested in a 
Buffalo Turbine than in any other equip- 
ment. In the Northern Champlain Valley 
of New York, where some of the out- 
standing concentrate sprayer work has 
taken place, one grower reports that his 
Buffalo Turbine has performed extremely 
well, and that his 1953 crop was the finest 
he has ever grown. This grower, like 
many others from Michigan, Illinois, 
Maryland and Virginia, reports excellent 
results. 

For the grower who is considering the 
purchase of sprayer equipment, we suggest 
that careful attention be given to the 
Buffalo Turbine concentrate sprayer, 
which will be on display at most of the 
winter horticultural shows. While there 
are many things to be considered in con- 
nection with the purchase of sprayer 
equipment, the grower will find the fol- 


lowing questions very important. 

1. Original Cost? 

2. How do these machines operate under 
actual orchard conditions? 

3. Is the operation of the machine eco- 
nomical? 

Buffalo Turbine in 1954, through its 
field research department, is prepared to 
see that interested growers have the op- 
portunity of actually seeing a Buffalo 
Turbine work in an orchard. These ar- 
rangements will be made through our 
various distributors, and it will give the 
grower an opportunity to question the 
owner regarding its performance. Buffalo 
Turbine owners are satisfied owners, and 
they are our best salesmen. Let them tell 
you how their Buffalo Turbine has re- 
duced their spraying costs on an average 
of 28%, which has resulted in increased 
profits. Buffalo Turbine built the first 
concentrate sprayer that was sold to the 
growers eight years ago, and today Buf- 
falo Turbine is continuing to supply this 
trouble-free, dependable piece of orchard 
equipment. 

Won’t you be sure to call on us at your 
horticultural show? If, for any reason, you 
cannot attend, drop us a line so that we 
can help answer your questions through 
actual demonstration. 


BUFFALO TURBINE 
AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
COWANDN ture YORK 
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*% Continuous mechanical tank agitation, 
most thorough and efficient method 
known. 


*® BES* VAL full flow control valve. 


* Greatest spray capacity, lowest oper- 
ating cost, size for size. 


*% Famous Besler axial fan assures even 
coverage and high reach. 





Prompt delivery from Oak- 
land, Calif. or assembly plant 
ot Davenport, lowa; wore- 
house stocks of Konsos City, 
Peoria and Philadelphia. 
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* ti + . . . 
One man operation from tractor seat *% Attachments optional for vineyards, 


berry bushes, hops. 


ASK FOR PROOF —Your nearby Besler dealer will 
demonstrate in your orchard—show how the pow- 
erful 1954 BES* SPRAY will do a better job faster — 
at lowest cost. Models to fit every job. 


BES: SPRAY = 
BES: VAL Quick Shut-Off Valve 


Ball valve gives instant full flow in either direc- 
tion—up to 1,000 Ibs. pressure—rotchet or stand- 
ard on-off types—mounts in any position. $19.75 
f.0.b. Oakland and Davenport. 


® Other Besler time-tested features. 
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OFFERS MORE 


. . FOR FREE LITERATURE. — — — — — — — — 


BESLER CORPORATION, 4053 HARLAN STREET, EMERYVILLE, OAKLAND 8, CALIF. 
Send me free literature on: 

[] BES* SPRAY Sproyers 

(}] BES* VAL Quick Shut-off Valve 
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) BES* BLO Attachments 
BES * KIL Concentrate Sprayers 
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Sevmour Smith presents 


PRUNING SAWS 


that CUT FASTER 
LAST LONGER 


re 


no. 922 
Pre 


ny 





we. 622 


Specially designed for 
arborists and other profes- 
sional users. A complete 
line of 7 patterns covering all require- 
ments up to chain saw work. 


Blades — made by Sandvik of famous 
Swedish charcoal steel — have fast-cutting, 
large, deep teeth with heavy set to prevent 
binding. Handles are of laminated hardwood, 
streamlined and free from horns and 
projections. 


also LOPPING SHEARS 










5 patterns in various sizes, includ- 
ing the new Seymour Smith TIFFANY PRUNER. 


TREE PRUNERS POLE SAWS 


; 


a 


‘ 
No. 11 No. 20 
Pruner Saw 
Head Head 


No. 11 ‘‘Telephone’’ tree pruner No. 20 saw head has 
head, with 1” capacity and No. 16” needle point 
12 with 1)” capacity are the fin. teeth, is adjustable 
est available. Also rugged poles to 3 positions. Uses 
of selected spruce with seamless standard poles. 
aluminum joints 


PRUNING SHEARS 





wo. 90 Professional Double-Cut 


For generations Seymour Smith has been supplier 
of the finest hand pruners for professional use. 
Made in 8 models for all requirements. 


Most dealers carry 
Seymour Smith prun 
ing equipment. Write 
us for descriptive 
literoture 


Seymour Smitx 










SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
31012 Main St, Oakville, Conn. 


OUR 104th YEAR 
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Fruit Picker 


Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is a snap shot of my fruit picker 
under construction and about which you so 
kindly published a letter in the “Letters to 
the Editor’ column of your magazine (July, 
1952). 
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I have added another platform on the shorter 
staff and still another one lower than that so 
the side of a tree can be picked from top to 
bottom as the machine is driven around it. I 
now have the canvas tubes on it for conduct- 
ing the apples down to the sponge rubber 
catcher as well as the conveyor, polishing 
brushes, and the grader at the back of the 
tractor where the apples are boxed and lids 
nailed on. 


Melvindale, Mich. Jolly James 


Carpathian Walnut 
in Texas 


Dear Editor: 

For some time I have been interested in nut 
culture. I would very much like to try propa- 
gating some Carpathian walnut trees, and I 
would like to have information as to whether 
they can be successfully grown in Texas or not. 
Ft. Worth, Texas Eric E. Montgomery 


According to J. C. McDaniel of the University 
of Illinois, Carpathian walnuts have never been 
recommended for Texas or the cotton states 
generally. They are among the many foreign 
trees and shrubs which are hardy enough to sur- 
vive midwinter temperatures of from 15 to 20 or 
more degrees below zero with little damage to 





wood or buds, but often perform poorly in locali- 
ties where the winter lemperatures seldom reach 
zero. Part of the trouble with Carpathian walnuts 
in Texas is that they begin growth too readily 
with the advent of warm weather and are not 
prepared for another cold spell following the 
warm period. Carpathian varieties and seedlings 
nearly all have this early vegetating tendency 
which seems to be more of a handicap tc them 
south of the Ohio River. 

Some Persian varieties from other sources 
appear to be better adapted than the Carpathians 
lo the upper part of the cotton belt. The Burtner 
has been suggested for trial in Texas as it starts 
more slowly and stands the fluctuating spring 
temperatures better than the Carpathian.—Ed. 


Will Supply Pits 
of Chinese Peach 


Dear Editor: 

I read an article in the October AMERICAN 
Frutt Grower about the Chinese or Indian 
Blood peach. 

I have three bearing trees of this variety 
and have saved a small quantity of pits. If 
some of your readers would like some of these 
pits for planting I will be glad to mail them if 
postage is forwarded with each order. 
Conneaut, Ohio F. L. Swap 


Lost a 
Favorite Recipe 


Dear Sir: 

About a year ago you had a recipe on your 
“Orchard Home” page for Apple Pan Dowdy 
and it was so delicious. Somehow I lost the 
recipe, and I have looked in every cook book 
and magazine, but I have never found one like 
it. If you would be so kind and send it to me, 
if you have it, I would be very grateful to you. 
It was in one of your fall issues. 

Philadelphia 44, Pa. Mrs. H. L. Booth 


We are very happy to send a copy of the 
Apple Pan Dowdy recipe to Mrs. Booth. If 
any of our other readers have lost favorite reci pes 
which appeared on our “Orchard Home’’ page, 
we will be very happy to send the recipes to 
them.— Ed. 


More on 
Deer Damage 


Dear Editor: 

In the September issue of your magazine is a 
“Letter to the Editor” from Robert L. Soucy 
on the subject of deer and porcupine damage 
to apple and pear trees, and a note asking 
readers for suggestions. 

I have been troubled by deer and porcu- 
pine, too, but less by the latter. I have found 
a way of repelling deer, which was my own 
discovery. 

Deer nibble new growth of young apple 
trees, and I notice that they particularly prey 
on those varieties whose branches grow up- 
ward. I sprinkle the young leaves with ordin- 
ary tobacco dust, such as is sold in garden sup- 
ply stores to keep rabbits off lettuce. This dust 
stays on pretty well unless there is a heavy 
rain. 

Center Conway, N. H. Ira Glackens 
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GOURLEY AWARD 
WINNER 


Dy anaes EINSET of the New York 

State Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Geneva, was the winner of the 
Joseph Harvey Gourley award pre- 
sented each year to the author of the 
most meritorious paper on pomology 
published in the Proceedings of the 
American Society 
for Horticultural 
Science. 

Dr. Einset’s pa- 
per published in 
1952 Proceedings, 
dealt with spon- 
taneous polyploidy 
in cultivated ap- 
ples. 

Polyploid plants 
are plants with 
more than two sets 
of chromosomes. The search for tri- 
ploid (three sets) and tetraploid (four 
sets) of chromosomes in commercial 
varieties of apples will lead to better 
varieties with perhaps greater disease 
resistance, or other desired qualities. 

For instance, plant breeders at In- 
diana, headed by Dr. J. R. Shay, have 
developed new varieties resistant to 
apple scab but are having difficulty in- 
corporating in the new varieties such 
essential characteristics as size and 
flavor. The tetraploids found by Dr. 
Einset already have been used exten- 
sively in the Indiana work and promise 
a solution to the problem. 

The Gourley award, consisting of a 
medal and a cash prize, was estab- 
lished by AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
three years ago in honor of the late 
Dr. J. H. Gourley, former president of 
the ASHS and chief in horticulture at 
Ohio State University. Dr. Gourley 
was also editorial advisor to AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. 


Fruit Production ata Glance 


John Einset 





USDA 
Average Nov. 1, Est. 
1942-51 1952 1953 
Thousand Bushels 

Apples 109,224 92,489 94,064 

Eastern 46,282 38,790 38,697 

Central 19,253 14,922 17,862 

Western | 43,689 38,777 37,505 

Pears | 30,396 30,947 29,135 

Tons 

Grapes 2,874,200 3,173,400 | 2,748,700 

Almonds 35,800 36,400 36,100 

Walnuts 70,510 83,800 61,100 

Filberts 7,138 12,250 5,240 

Pecans 126,518 147,946 184,962 

Improved 57,547 74,680 85,181 
Wild & 

Seedling 68,971 73,266 99,781 

Barrels 
Cranberries 788,170 | 790,500 1,209,000 
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DYNAMIC 


POWER-CRATER 


ENGINE 
powers the great new WD-45 tractor 


Listen .. . its sound tells you 
something big has happened in 
tractor engineering! 

Watch three plow bottoms 
bite into your toughest soil. 
The hydraulic Traction 
Booster automatically in- 
creases traction of rear wheels 
for greater pulling power. The 
new POWER-CRATER 
engine pours on extra horse- 
power. THEN—the new WD- 
45 tractor really talks! 

Farm faster... deeper! 
Handle heavier loads, with 
rugged new helical gear, 4- 
speed transmission. Get that 
extra power you have always 
wanted, yet save several hun- 
dred dollars on the price of your 
tractor. 

Mark that name, POWER- 
CRATER. It’s power to pros- 
per. It’s yours...in the dy- 
namic new WD-45! 





Ask your dealer to 
DEMONSTRATE these 
5 Great Allis-Chalmers 
Engineering 
Advancements 
























POWER-CRATER ENGINE 
introduces high-compression 
turbulence, Center-Fire igni- 
tion, high-octane performance 
with regular gasoline. 

AUTOMATIC TRACTION BOOSTER 


increases traction of drive 

wheels for greater pulling 

power as needed. 
POWER-SHIFT WHEELS 

use engine power to space 

rear wheelsquicklyandeasily. 
TWO-CLUTCH POWER CONTROL 


stops or slows forward travel 
to ease through tough loads; 
lets power-driven machines 
continue running. 


Plus—SNAP-COUPLER! 
Handiest quick-hitch for mount- 
ed implements ever devised! 


POWER-CRATER and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trodemarks. 





ALLIS:‘CHALMERS 


RACTOR Division 


MILWAUKEE 1, U. S.A. 































GIVE YOUR 
SPRAY PROGRAM 























































Trode- Mork 


FRUIT FUNGICIDE 341 
used with, 


liquid phenyl mercury 


ARE YOU TIRED OF TRYING TO OUT-GUESS THE 
WEATHER? Give your apple scab control program flexi- 
bility by using a mixture of CRAG 341 and liquid phenyl 
mercury, each at half-dosage. You won't have to worry 
whether you are spraying “just ahead” or “just behind” an 
infection period, since this mixture combines the long- 
lasting protection of CraG 341 with the after-rain control 
of liquid phenyl mercury. Five years of testing have shown 
that this combination gives you greater safety and better 
scab control—especially during prolonged intermittent wet- 
ting, when it is difficult to tell when scab infection periods 
start and stop. 

In recent tests comparing fruit finish on apples, CRAG 341 
used with liquid phenyl mercury in the early sprays, followed 
by CRAG 341 in the cover sprays, gave the best finish of any 
of the fungicides tested. This program means more extra 
fancy apples in your crop and more money in your pocket. 


PROTECT FOR PROFIT 


— CRAG is easy < 
RAG 341 is easy and with 


pleasant to handle in 
either dilute or 
concentrate sprays— 











Kt ‘ AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS : SS 
We Col 


ond CARBIDE ano CARBON 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


“Crag” isa registered trade- A Division of 
mark of Union Carbide and Union Carbide and Cerbon Corporation 
Carbon Corporation. 30 East 4206 Street CES wew York 17. W. 1. 


in Canada: 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto 



















New Blueberry 
Cultivator 


Eliminates hand hoeing and 
combats mummyberry disease 








NEW type of cultivator for 

blueberries promises to save me 
and other blueberry growers thou- 
sands of dollars in hand hoeing. At 
the same time I have found that the 
machine provides a means of combat- 
ing one of the most serious of blue- 
berry diseases, mummyberry. 

This. machine, developed by the 
Friday Tractor Company of Hart- 
ford, Mich., has been demonstrated 
on many blueberry farms in New 
Jersey. 

This is the way it works: An arm 
extending from the machine regulates 
the area covered by the rotating culti- 
vator. 

As the trigger arm touches one of 
the plants it actuates the hydraulic 
system which governs the cultivator 
and draws the disk away from the 
plant. As soon as it passes the plant 
the arm swings out again so that the 
entire area between the plants in the 
row is cultivated. 

The depth of cultivation can be 
regulated by the belts which extend 
down through the rotating disk which 
lies flat on the ground. And only the 
useless roots near the ground surface 
are destroyed, creating a good soil 
mulch. 


Destroys Mummycups 

I found that during the spring 
months when mummyberry disease is 
getting a start that weekly cultivations 
with this machine will destroy the 
mummycups and make it impossible 
for them to shoot spores onto the 
plants. 

The machine can be used for other 
crops also, such as grapes, red rasp- 
berries, and blackberries. I have even 
used it with tomatoes and eggplant 
with an operator riding it to control 
the hydraulic system. 

This new cultivator can be operated 
at $3.30 an acre, counting deprecia- 
tion, but without figuring the cost of 
the tractor, it is estimated. The cost 
of hand hoeing is $20 to $50 an acre. 
—James Shoemaker. 





A reader writes, ‘Nowhere other 
than in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
can | find advertised such a won- 
derful variety of equipment and 
products that the grower needs.” 
Read the advertisements and re- 
member advertisers will be glad to 
send you catalogs, specifications, 
and prices. Be sure to say you saw 
it in AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 
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Approximately Valencia 


14-year-old 
orange trees. Large ones at left followed 
walnuts; those on right followed lemons. 






























































Five-year-old lemon tree repiants. The tree at left was taken 
from a row which was planted about six months after old trees - 
were removed. The tree at right was taken from an adjacent 
row in which the soil was fumigated with about 3,000 pounds 
per acre of D-D approximately five months before planting. 


SOIL FUMIGATION 
Jon CITRUS REPLANTS 


Increased yields of citrus replants can be 


attributed to the destruction of nematodes 


and other soil organisms by soil fumigation 


By JAMES P. MARTIN 


University of Colifornia Citrus Experiment Station 


T has been the general observation 

in California that when old or dis- 
eased citrus trees are replaced with 
new ones, growth of the replants is 
poor compared with that of similar 
young trees planted in soil which has 
never been cropped to citrus. 

Yield records on some replanted 
groves have shown reductions of 20 
to 60 per cent compared to first plant- 
ing production. In greenhouse pot cul- 
ture tests, citrus seedlings have made 
from 15 to 300 per cent better growth 
in soils taken from areas not previous- 
ly cropped to citrus than in soils taken 
from adjacent citrus groves. 

There is good evidence that one im- 
portant cause of this “reduced growth 
effect” is the development of a detri- 
mental microbial population in the 
soil. Large numbers of the citrus-root 
nematode, 7 ylenchulus semtpenitrans, 
are found in the soil of most Califor- 
nia citrus plantings. Inoculation ex- 
periments have indicated that this 
nematode may appreciably reduce 
growth of citrus trees or seedlings. 

Greenhouse studies have shown, 
however, that the “reduced growth 
effect’ can be produced in the absence 
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of citrus root nematodes. This sug- 
gests that other organisms or other 
factors may also be involved. 
Nematodes and other soil organ- 
isms can be killed by injecting fumi- 





gants into the soil. In greenhouse 
studies, fumigation of old citrus soils 
prior to planting citrus seedlings has 
increased growth by 20 to 200 per 
cent. Numerous field fumigation trials 
for citrus replanting are under way 
in southern California. Where sufh- 
cient time has elapsed to evaluate re- 
sults, proper fumigation treatments in 
most cases have increased growth of 
the trees, fruit yields, and fruit size. 
Valencia orange yields on young 
(Continued on page 18) 





Four-year-old Valencia orange trees growing in soil previously cropped to Navels. 
Tree at left was planted in soil without fumigation. Tree at right was planted in soil 
fumigated with 1.400 pounds per acre of D-D several months before trees were pianted. 
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By C. LYMAN CALAHAN 


Vermont Extension Horticulturist 


NE of Vermont’s largest and best 

known apple growers, Sherman 
Allen, has solved the problem of “‘sky- 
scraper” trees in his 300 acres of 
McIntosh and Northern Spy orchards 
near Fair Haven, Vt. His aim is to 
prune all trees so that they can be 
picked from an eight-foot stepladder. 

As a graduate of a university fruit- 
growing course, he was fully aware of 
the pitfalls of heavily pruning the tops 
of bearing-age apple trees, especially 
from the yield-reduction standpoint. 
So, he says, “‘I tried to forget much that 
I had been taught while developing a 
system of pruning which would be con- 
venient to the apple grower.”’ 

The method of pruning which Allen 
has developed is so radically different 
from conventional pruning or even de- 
horning that it is being referred to as 
the ‘‘Allen method.” Young trees are 
never allowed to grow higher than 12 
or 13 feet above the ground, and unlike 
dehorned trees, he has successfully re- 
duced the height of his entire acreage of 
“skyscraper” trees to 12 or 13 feet. 
And, he has kept them that low. 

His system of lowering old trees 
differs from dehorning in three im- 
portant ways: First, in topping back 
tall trees the work is spread over two 
or three pruning seasons and is not done 
in a single pruning as often is the case 
in dehorning. Allen lowers his trees 
only a few feet at a time to prevent 
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PRUNING MATURE 
TREES for Easy Picking 


The Allen method saves its originator three to 
five cents a bushel in packing and grading costs 


At tep of page—Top branches of Mcintosh 
pruned by “Allen method.” Note scars indicat- 
ing complete removal of suckers. 


Above—Typical form of mature Mcintosh pruned 
the Allen way. Average height is 12 to 13 feet 
with 35 to 40-foot gpread. 


Right—Girl picking apples from an eight-foot 
stepladder at the Sherman Allen Orchards in 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 


excessive shock to the tree. Extending 
the operation over a two- or three-year 
period reduces fruit yield just as in de- 
horning pruning. 

Secondly, he manages to successfully 
prevent serious upset of growth-fruiting 
balance by reducing or completely elimi- 
nating nitrogen fertilizer applications 

(Continued on page 26) 
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PRUNING POINTERS 


Let’s Give More EMPHASIS TO 


TRAINING YOUNG TREES 


Special attention to the dominant leader and consistent 


pruning will insure a sturdy, well-formed framework 


By M. G. FULTZ 


Middlesex County (Mass.) Agricultural Agent 


ROWERS of the Nashoba fruit 

belt in eastern Massachusetts 
have declared war on high tops in apple 
trees. Spraying and picking problems 
of recent years have proven definitely 
that it is extremely difficult to handle 
anything over 20 feet in height. Grow- 
ers have established 15 to 18 feet as a 
goal as they adopt a general program of 
lowering trees. Incidental to this pro- 
gram, observing growers have been ask- 
ing themselves for several years why 
their older bearing trees became too 
high in the first place. Many have de- 
termined to do something about it in 
their young plantings. 

As a result young apple tree training 
assumes importance in the picture. 
There has been a tendency to debunk 
such importance for some time and 
many problems have arisen as a direct 
result of poor young trée training. One 
often hears that a strongly formed tree 
as far as crotches are concerned means 
a high tree. The very term ‘central 
leader” is misleading in its implication 
for this reason. Main leader or merely 
leader conveys the meaning much 
better. 

The only requirement for good tree 
formation with attending strong, flat 
crotches is that the main trunk stem be 
kept a bit ahead of the laterals or sec- 
ondary leads. This may be done and 
the ultimate result of a low head may 
still be achieved. It is natural for the 
main stem to take the lead, and correc- 
tive cuts on an occasional ambitious 
lateral are sufficient to maintain a dom- 
inant leader. The degree of height al- 
lowed this leader is definitely within 
the realm of human control. 

There are two ways to keep the 
dominant leader from getting out of 
hand. One system is the modified 
leader which involves merely cutting to 
a correctly placed side limb and making 
it the main lead. Such a lateral should 
be placed at the desired level and at- 
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tached to the trunk at about a 45° 
angle. Cuts at right angles are unde- 
sirable. 

It will be found relatively easy to 
find such laterals; sometimes it is neces- 
sary to develop the kind needed over a 
period of years. As a matter of fact, it 








































Above—Gordon Scotland 
shows how to maintain lead 
and still keep tree in balance 
against strong prevailing winds. 


Mcintosh tree at Waseeka 
farms with dominant but not 
extreme main leader. Leads 
have been unbalanced on in- 













should be stressed that young tree 
training is not done all in one year. It 
takes several years to get the frame- 
work just where one wishes it, and 
those who leave a young tree untouched 
for six or eight years get a rude awaken- 
ing when they actually try to form it. 
Much heavier cutting is involved in 
such procedure than in gradual con- 
sistent pruning and formative cuts each 
year of the young tree’s life. 

The other way of forming an apple 
tree and keeping it in bounds is by 
training the dominant main leader. This 
is easily done by removing smaller side 
limbs on the opposite side of the lead 
from the desired direction for bending 
it outward and downward. This is 


side upper portions. 


done on the upper part of the lead and 


is called unbalancing it. It is merely 
helping the natural process that is pro- 
nounced after trees start to fruit. Such 
training should start early in the tree’s 
life, however, and be maintained until 
the ultimate goal is attained. 

The proper spacing of laterals is ex- 
tremely important to insure strong 
crotches and a good, open tree. The 
rule is simple; select side limbs around 
the trunk and up the trunk. Limbs 
coming from the same point are unde- 
sirable. Two from the same point may 
be allowed if the desired spacing is dif- 
ficult; certainly there should never be 
more than two. Scaffold limbs should 


(Continued on page 26) 




























Taking the Jitters Out of 


Marketing by 


SELLING DIRECT 


Fruit farm refrigerated storages and attractive 


salesrooms are helping solve the merchandising 


problems of many Rhode Island fruit growers 


By JEROME L. FISHER 


NTIL a few years ago most Rhode 

Island apple growers were in the 
habit each autumn of trucking their 
apples down to the commercial cold 
storage plant in Providence; then dur- 
ing the next few months they would fol- 
low a program of prayer, fasting, or 
consultation with their favorite fortune- 
tellers in an effort to decide just when 
the apples should be removed from 
storage and placed on the local whole- 
sale market. Sometimes the system 
worked splendidly—but then there 
were other years when the consumer 
was privileged to enjoy local apples at 
a price considerably below the cost of 
production. 

While some Rhode Island growers 
are still following this marketing pro- 
cedure, a growing number have built 
cold storage facilities right on their own 
farms; and along with the storage plant 
goes a retail salesroom where the apples 
are attractively displayed and_ sold 
direct to the consumer. 

Concentrated in just one county 
(Providence) 11 growers are now ope- 
rating their own storage plants and 
salesrooms. While some of these plants 
have been in operation a number of 
years, eight of them were built within a 
five-year period that began in 1947. The 
buildings have required investments 
ranging up to $50,000, and while these 
Rhode Islanders do not believe they 
have solved all their problems, there 
seems to be little doubt among them 
that they have found the proper 
method of merchandising their apple 
crop. 

In Slatersville, Ellery Christiansen, 
veteran apple grower, built his storage 
plant,in 1950. Since his farm doesn’t 
touch an important highway, he bought 
a piece of land on a nearby heavily 
traveled road and put up a_ 10,000- 
bushel plant and showroom—a_ two- 
story building with the second floor 
providing an attractive apartment oc- 
cupied by George Smith and his family. 
Mr. Smith is a nephew of the owner and 
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works closely with him in the operation 
of the business. 

Plans for this plant had their origin 
in a set purchased from AMERICAN 
FruiT GROWER, and they have been 
adapted to the requirements of the 
builder. The result is a 50x72-foot 
cinder block building with two cool 
rooms 42 feet deep and respectively 20 
and 50 feet wide. The height of the 
rooms is 12 feet. 

This leaves a 30x50-foot section at 
the front of the building that is used as 
a salesroom, and it is over this area that 
a five-room apartment was built. Con- 
struction of the apartment solved a 
housing problem for George Smith, and 
in addition it put a member of the 
family onto the property which is 
located a distance from the Christian- 
sen home. Without doubt there is a 
certain amount of vibration during the 
seven months of the year that apples 
are in storage, but members of the 
family say that they become accus- 
tomed to it and report that it provides 
the right sort of background hum to 
put the baby to sleep! 

Once plans for the building had been 
decided upon, Ellery Christiansen hired 
a mason to put up the blocks and a boss 
carpenter; from then on the regular 
farm workers served under the carpenter 
whenever they could be spared. 

Cinder block had always been a part 
of Christiansen’s thinking about a stor- 
age plant, and he has been satisfied 
with this material—partly, at any rate, 
because of a certain amount of insulat- 
ing property it possesses. 

In the cool rooms outside walls are 
insulated with four-inch sheet cork, and 
three-inch cork is used on the partition. 
The ceiling is of eight-inch granulated 
cork while the floor carries three-inch 
cork between two layers of cement that 
run about three inches thick. 

The larger of the two cool rooms (30x 
42 feet) is serviced by a 7)4-ton com- 
pressor, and the smaller room (20x42 
feet) has a 5-ton compressor. The four 
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An attractive salesroom stretches across front 
of Ed Knight's storage and sales plant. During 


blowers in the larger room are driven by 
16 h.p. motors, and 1/15 h.p. motors in 
the smaller room satisfactorily perform 
the same chore. 

When apples are first brought into 
the cool rooms they are thoroughly 
hosed down, and then during the first 
couple of months of storage they are 
likely to be wet down at least once a 
week. Throughout the remainder of 
the season wetting down occurs when 
its need is felt. A satisfactorily high 
humidity has been indicated each time 
a test has been run. 

Location of the compressors in the 
room otherwise devoted to sales, grad- 
ing, and packaging is not without dis- 
advantages, and Ellery Christiansen 
would try to find some other solution if 
he were building again. While their 
present location results in frequent at- 
tention and inspection of gauges, their 
presence in the salesroom on a busy 
Sunday can add to the confusion—at 
least for the customer. At such times 
the switch is frequently pulled until 
business slacks off, and Ellery Chris- 
tiansen wonders if the compressors 
might better have been located in a 
less conspicuous spot. 

Clayton Brown of North Scituate 
feels the same way about the location 
of his compressors which are housed in 
a room that cuts a jog into his sales- 
room. He finds that he needs all the 
room possible here, particularly in view 
of the fact that he also operates a small 
restaurant in one end of the salesroom. 

Built in 1947-48, Brown’s Highland 
Orchard storage plant is a rambling 
75x65-foot building with two storage 
rooms—one 45 feet square and the 
other 25x45 feet. The salesroom runs 
approximately 20x75 feet. 

Planned as a cinder block building, 
it became an attractive field stone 
structure when it was discovered that 
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an 
apple season five large overhead doors are open 
on pleasant days inviting motorists to stop. 





Clayton Brown used field stone from his orchard to build this handsome 19,000-bushel storage. A 
restaurant at one end of salesroom has proven profitable. 


one of the men on the place had had 
some experience with field stone chim- 
neys. This fact, combined with the 
thousands of yards of New England 
stone walls running through the or- 
chards, resulted in a good looking 
building with 16-inch stone and mortar 
walls running to a height of 12 feet. 
Framework of the building had been 
erected first, and the stone wall rises as 
a shell around the timbered skeleton. 
While eventual cost of this stonework 
surpassed what could have been ex- 
pected at that time as the cost of cinder 
block, Clayton Brown is pleased with 
the result. He is satisfied that his cus- 
tomers find appealing a certain rustic 
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appearance which he has enhanced with 
knotty pine interior walls in the restau- 
rant and exposed woodwork of the roof 
overhang along the front of the build- 
ing. He believes that this sort of feel- 
ing goes with the apple business. And 
then, of course, he’s glad he got rid of 
those stone walls running so incon- 
veniently through his orchards. 
Handling all that native stone, Brown 
and his men could not resist the temp- 
tation to build a large fireplace in one 
end of the salesroom. The open fire 
burning here on cool fall days attracted 
the attention of the customers who 
have been swarming in since the plant 
was opened. This led finally to an 


Ellery Christiansen's 10,000-bushe!l storage has 
an apartment on second floor. 


experiment with a small restaurant 
serving charcoal-broiled food at the 
same end of the salesroom. While this 
venture requires a good deal of per- 
sonal attention, it has been profitable 
and seems now to be permanently tied 
into the Highland Orchard plans for 
the future. 

So far as plans for the new building 
were concerned, they were all drawn up 
by Clayton Brown, and the work was 
all done by the regular men on the 
place between their usual chores with 
sprayers and pruners. Any fancy car- 
pentry was not intentional, but rather 
it was intended to build a solid struc- 
ture with a certain feeling of rusticity 
about it. Cool rooms were, however, 
built according to what were considered 
the best specifications available, and 
three 5-ton compressors were installed. 

Two of these compressors are as- 
signed to the larger of the two cool 
rooms and both are used while the 
apples are brought down to the proper 
temperature. During the rest of the 
storage season only one is required for 
each of the cool rooms. 

Apples and boxes are thoroughly wet 
down when first brought in and then on 
an average of every two weeks they are 
subject to a high pressure spray that in- 
volves in the larger room approximately 
400 gallons of water. The result is a 
humidity that runs between 85 and 90 
per cent. 

Clayton Brown is convinced that 
storing his own crop and selling it at 
retail account for the fact that he is still 
in the apple business. He finds that the 
investment that ran to $30,000 (much 
more reasonable than he could do it to- 
day) is a large one for a 30-acre orchard 
to support, but he is satisfied that to 
meet today’s competition and high 
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“Snip” Pruning Popular in Wisconsin 


® Topnotch Winter Meeting Programs Attract Growers 


FLORIDA— More than 400 growers, research 
workers, and others interested in fruits, vege- 
tables, ornamentals, and fruit and vegetable 
processing attended the 66th annual meeting of 
the Florida State Horticultural Society at Day- 
tona Beach. 

They heard more than 100 research papers 
dealing with a great variety of subjects and 
presented by workers of the College of Agricul 
ture, Agricultural Experiment Stations, and 
Agricultural Extension Service of the Univer 
sity of Florida, USDA, and other public and 
private agencies. 

J. Earl Coke, assistant secretary of agricul- 
ture, and Spessard L. Holland, Florida Sena 
tor, were the principal speakers at the opening 
general session of the meeting. 

M. U. Mounts, Palm Beach county agent, 
was elected president of the society. Ernest L. 
Spencer, Bradenton, was re-elected secretary 
and L. Rogers McLain, Tampa, treasurer. 

Two significant papers in the citrus section, 
the oldest in the society, dealt with the relation 
of pH soil type to copper toxicity of citrus, and 
the burrowing nematode of citrus. 

On sandy soils of the Lakeland series where 
the pH was allowed to drop below 5.5, root 
growth of citrus trees was discouraged by soil 
copper content of more than 50 pounds per 
acre. Where copper totaled more than 150 
pounds per acre, a marked iron chlorosis (de- 
ficiency) was noted. 

Applying sufficient liming material to bring 
the pH within a range of 5.5 to 6.2 proved very 
beneficial, as-did the use of chelated iron. But 
root growth was not stimulated or extended 
with the use of chelated iron alone—the cor- 
rective liming also was necessary. 

The burrowing nematode, apparently the 
cause of spreading decline of citrus, was found 
in 185 groves where spreading decline was 
noted. Many citrus varieties are being tested 
in a search for a rootstock that is resistant to 
the pest. 

With a good crop on their trees and a bright 
market outlook, citrus growers attending the 
meeting were definitely optimistic about the 
outcome of the 1953-54 season.—Clyde Beale, 
Gainesville. 


WISCONSIN—The seventh annual joint 
meeting of Minnesota Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion and the western section of Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society was held in LaCrosse, 
Wis., November 5-6: This meeting has be- 
come very popular with growers. Out-of-state 
speaker was A. E. Mitchell, Michigan State 
College, who discussed chemical thinning and 
harvest sprays. 

The joint annual convention of Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society and Wisconsin 
Apple Institute was held in Fond du Lac, No- 
vember 16-17. Feature speaker was Dr. J. R. 
Magness, USDA, who spoke on fertilizing the 
apple tree and what eastern growers are doing 
with fruit thinning sprays. 

Pruning will be the next phase of orchard 
practice and there is considerable interest in 
“snip pruning.” It consists of thinning out the 
weak growth in older apple trees and then cut- 
ting back one-half the ends of bran hes which 
have stopped growing. With about a 50 per 
cent increase in the normal amount of nitrogen 
fertilizer, new growth is obtained which will 
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bear large and well-colored fruit.—H. J. Rahm- 
low, Sec’y, Madison. 


MICHIGAN — Jack 
D. McIntosh is the 
new director of research 
of the Greening Nur- 
sery Company, South 
Haven. In his new ca- 
pacity in the 194-year- 
old fruit tree nursery, 
the largest grower of 
trees in the world, Mr. 
McIntosh will continue 
the careful bud selection work which gives grow- 
ers true-to-name fruit trees. 


NEW YORK—Prof. Richard Wellington who 
was in charge of the department of horticulture 
at the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, since 1929, resigned 
June 30, 1953. This concluded 40 years of 
service for New York state and seven in Min- 
nesota and Maryland. Cornell University has 
awarded him the title of professor of pomology, 
emeritus, in the New York station. 


Prof. Wellington has since been aiding his 
son, John, on a 200-acre farm located in Ge- 
neva. Recently he and Will Widmer of Naples, 
N. Y., gave talks on grape culture to a new 
class on wines just initiated at the School of 
Hotel Administration, Cornell University. At 
the annual meeting of the New York State 
Fruit Testing Association, Inc., Geneva, he was 
elected a director for three years. His work as 
secretary-treasurer of this organization that 
covered 33 years was ended and Dr. John Ein- 
set was appointed to take over this office. 
Wellington has been requested to bring the 
monograph, “The Grapes of New York,” up- 
to-date. 


NEW JERSEY—The opening session of the 
79th annual meeting of New Jersey State Hor- 
ticultural Society at Atlantic City, December 
7-9, will include a showing of the National 
Apple Institute’s movie, “Gateway to Health.” 
Headquarters of the meeting will be at the 
Claridge and Marlborough hotels. 
Out-of-state speaker at the apple insect and 
disease session will be Dr. E. H. Glass of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 





HE nut casebeorer is one of the major 

pests of the pecan. If uncontrolled it 
may destroy 50 to 100 per cent of the crop 
by feeding in the small nuts late in the 
spring. 

The casebearer is a small, dark olive- 
green caterpillar, or worm, reaching a length 
of one-half inch when full grown. It passes 
the winter as e partiy grown caterpillar in a 
very i like shelter that 
it forms next to the base of a bud or in a 
crevice in the bark. Early in the spring the 
worms come out and feed on the opening 
buds and new shoots. After a short time 
the worms stop feeding and go into a pupal 
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Small pecans injured by pecan nut casebearer. Photograph by USDA. 


resting stage, from which they emerge as 
small, dark gray moths. 

By this time the nuts have set and the 
moths lay eggs‘for the next generation 
(called the first because it comes from the 
first eggs of the season). The moths place 
many of these tiny greenish white eggs on 
the tips of the small nuts. The worms, or 
larvae, of this generation cause most of the 
damage by this pest. 

Losses caused by the casebearer vary. 
With a light to moderate set of nuts and a 
severe infestation, about all the nuts may 
be destroyed. With a heavy set of nuts a 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Thomas S. DeCou, president of the New 
Jersey Apple Institute, will preside at the 
apple session sponsored by the New Jersey 
es Institute. Out-of-state speakers will 
include Prof. A. H. Teske, Virginia extension 
pomologist, and Dr. C. H. Harley, USDA. 

Lester Collins, Moorestown, chairman of 
New Jersey Peach Industry Committee, will 
preside at the peach session. The program will 
consist of a panel discussion of precooling, 
stericooling, and hydrocooling; and peach pro- 
duction and marketing experiences in Pennsyl- 
vania, by Robert B. Haines of Hereford, Pa. 

Time will be allowed between sessions for 
visits to the first New Jersey-Mid Atlantic 
Farm Show in the Atlantic City Convention 
hall.— Arthur J. Farley, Sec’y, New Brunswick. 


ILLINOIS— Because no district society meet- 
ings are planned for this year, the program of 
annual meeting of Illinois State Horticultural 
Society on December 8-10, at Springfield, has 
been arranged to attract growers of all fruits 
in all areas of the state. On the first day of the 





BLUE GOOSE MERGED 


American Fruit Growers, Inc., the widely 
known marketing organization, has been 
merged with American National Foods, Inc., 
and will operate from now on as American 
National Foods. For some time the latter 
organization has been handling the terminal 


Blue Goose brand is one of the best known in 
the industry. American National Foods is a 
marketing organization owned by growers, 
shippers, and co-operatives who use its serv- 
ices. J. D. Kerr, AFG president, expects to be 
able to provide, because of the merger, even 
greater service for growers and shippers. 

On the board of directors of the new organ- 
ization are several prominent fruitmen includ- 
ing: J. D. Kerr, Los Angeles; E. L. Barnhill, 
Wenatchee; L. L. Branthoover, idaho Falls; 
C. C. Hoisington, Palisade, Colo.; W. E. 
Stough, Galion, Ohio; J. H. West, Perry, Ohio; 
L. L. Chandler, Goulds, Fia.; N. L. Allen, New 
York; H. E. Bryant, New Bedford, Mass.; and 
F. W. Hussey, Presque Isle, Maine. 











meeting topics will be presented concurrently 
in two auditoriums in the Armory Building at 
Springfield. Featured out-of-state speaker will 
be W. W. Magill, University of Kentucky, who 
will discuss strawberry variety tests. One of 
the featured topics will be “‘How Serious Is 
Illinois’ Dry Weather.” 

Other important topics include fire blight 
control, showing of NAI film, “Gateway 
to Health;” and apples from the national 
level, by Holland Patterson, secretary-mana- 
ger, Michigan Apple Commission. 

The Illinois Fruit Council holds its meeting 
in conjunction with the society.—Harold J. 
Hartley, Sec’ y, Carbondale. 


DELAWARE-—A variety of both fruit and 
vegetable subjects will be discussed during the 
two-day annual meeting of the Peninsula Hor- 
ticultural Society to be held at Salisbury, Md., 
December 10-11. December 11 is Fruit Day. 
A panel discussion on blueberries will be led by 
C. W. Hitz, University of Delaware. Dr. D.H. 
Scott, USDA, will discuss varieties, Mr. Hitz 
nutrition and weed control, and John Brackett, 
county agent, Atlantic County, New Jersey, 
pest control. 

Chemical thinning, results obtained with new 
spray programs, and a panel discussion on fruit 
production, to be led by A. F. Vierheller, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, are tree fruit subjects 
which will be presented.— Robert F. Sievens, 
Sec’y, Newark, Del. 


MARYLAND-—For its 56th annual meeting 
the Maryland State Horticultural Society will 
start with a “King Apple” movie, then will go 
into discussion on the latest in chemical thin- 
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marketing for American Fruit Growers whose | 
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@ Residve Tolerances May Be Announced At Any Time 
@ Appalachian Apple Service Case Still ‘Alive’ 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR 
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HE long-awaited announcement 

from the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, about the new 
residue tolerances allowed for fruits and 
vegetables may be announced before 
the end of this year. 

George Larrick, deputy administra- 
tor of the FDA, told this reporter that 
the tolerance regulations have been in 
more or less final form for almost a 
year, but that there has been a shortage 
of legal talent at the agency due to the 
economy wave that swept over Wash- 
ington last January. Mr. Larrick said 
that the regulations now are being 
studied by lawyers for last-minute 
changes and that they could be issued 
“at any time.” 

He refused to correlate the proposed 
release of the tolerances with the re- 
opening of Congress. It has been 
speculated that FDA might release the 
tolerances just before Congress recon- 
venes in order to be in a stronger posi- 
tion if the agency were to make specific 
recommendations on new legislation 
different from the original Miller Bill, 
relating to the manufacture and use of 
pesticides. 

Officials of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Association and other pesti- 
cides manufacturing representatives 
have met on several occasions recently 
in order to smooth out differences over 
the Miller Bill. A so-called “‘clean”’ bill 
was released by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce dur- 
ing August, and the FDA seems to be 
quite pleased with it. 

Growers and pesticide manufactur- 
ers, however, object to several points 
about the revised bill, namely, the pro- 
visions that they be required to pay 
fees for inspections, etc. The confer- 
ences between farm, chemicals, and 
federal officials are continuing in De- 
cember in the hope that points of con- 
flict will be reduced to a minimum and 
the Miller Bill (revised) can be brought 
before the House and debated on its 
merits in the second session. There is 
great expectation among industry repre- 
sentatives that this legislation will go 
through both the Senate and the House 
of Representatives in the forthcoming 
session. 


THE Appalachian Apple Service “hot 
potato” still is “hot” in Federal Trade 
Commission citcles, but the betting 
here is that the full commission will dis- 
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pose of the case and declare the apple 
group and its processor and grower 
members not guilty of the original FTC 
charges. 

Several months ago an FTC examiner 
dismissed the charges that had been 
made against Appalachian Apple Serv- 
ice, its officers, and members, plus 
some individual processors and growers. 
However, the FTC attorneys appealed 
the case and oral arguments have been 
heard on their appeal. 

The case now is before the full com- 
mission. They can rule that the ex- 
aminer was eminently correct (which 
is the expectation), or they can over- 
rule him and call for new hearings on 
the original charges. If the latter takes 
place, then there must be hearings and 
the last will not have been heard of the 
now-famous case. 


CONGRESS, in its second session be- 
ginning January 3, probably will at- 
tempt to pass legislation calling for 
rigid support prices on major farm com- 
modities in order to “woo” the farm 
vote into the Republican voting col- 
umn in November. 

Fruit growers will not be affected, 
one way or another by this fight, al- 
though they will be interested keenly 
in the developments that will come as 
both parties vie for favor in a political 
year. 

Some segments of the fruit industry 
—warehousemen, processors, etc. —may 
be caught in a squeeze if the administra- 
tion attempts to enact a measure that is 
being widely bandied about as a means 
of helping the Republicans win back 
some labor support. 

The idea is to raise the minimum 
wage from 75 cents an hour to $1 an 
hour. If this were to be done it would 
be a financial setback to many who 
pay no more than the minimum wage 
for jobs ranging from janitors to com- 
mon labor in the processing plants or 
warehouses. 

Incidentally, the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act has observed its 15th birthday. 
It was enacted in October, 1938, and it 
was years before many persons affected 
by the minimum wage provisions re- 
alized that it applied to them. The 
Department of Labor says that em- 
ployers have had to pay out more than 
$150 million in back wages, due to work 
of labor investigators, not counting the 
fines and penalties levied in many in- 
stances. 
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FITCHBURC CHIPPER 


If you are tired of 
hauling prunings 
and thinnings out 
of your orchards 
to burn, and then 
hauling in hay or 
sod mulch, you 
will want to know more about a 
labor -saving Fitchburg Chipper. 





Leading fruit growers have found it 
really pays in better fruit and better 
finish to chip their prunings and thin- 
nings, and leave the chips around the 
base of the trees as effective mulch. 


Read what one leading grower says 
about his Fitchburg Chipper: 


“Our Fitchburg Chipper is one of 
the best investments | have ever 
made, and has already paid for 
itself. | believe the chip mulch to be 
far better than hay as it will not 
burn and will last a lot longer.” 


Learn how an inexpensive, easy-to- 
use Fitchburg Chipper can give you 
excellent low-cost mulch from waste 
wood in your orchards. Save time, 
labor and money — send the coupon 
for new, illustrated free folder. 


GET THE FACTS— 
MAIL COUPON! 





Dept. 11, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 


Please send me the new Fitchburg Chipper Folder 





ning, then fertility levels as shown by leaf 
analyses recently completed in most of Mary 
land’s orchards 

Irrigation in the state has become sufficiently 
established to have a grower panel relate ex 
periences and suggestions. Considerable time 
will be given to a review! of the past season’s 
results with apple and peach fungicides and 
insecticides and any necessary changes to be 
made in the 1954 spraying recommendations. 
A grower panel will also work over the problem 
of orchard costs and how to reduce some of 
them. One of the features of the meeting will 
be the showing of the National Apple Insti- 
tute’s new movie, “Gateway to Health.” 

Among the principal speakers will be E. W. 
Stillwell of Farm Market Relations, Inc.; 
Truman Nold, National Apple Institute, and 
it is expected that W. W. Magill, University of 
Kentucky, will appear 

President R. Samuel Dillon, Jr., Hancock, 
and A. F. Vierheller, College Park, state that 
growers from everywhere are invited to the 
meetings which will be held at Hagerstown on 
January 4-5, 1954 


MISSOURI— The annual meeting of Missouri 
State Horticultural Society will be held Janu- 
ary 4-5 at Columbia. Spray developments, fire 
blight control, irrigation possibilities, and a 
visit to the new state horticultural farm are 
features of the two-day meet. The extreme 
drought of the last two years has created a lot 
of interest in the subject of irrigation.—W. R. 
Martin, Jr., Sec’y, Columbia. 


MASSACHUSETTS — The outline of the 
60th annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Fruit Growers’ Association, January 5-7, at 
Worcester includes insect control, with Dr. 
Ellsworth Wheeler in charge; marketing, with 
Prof. F. E. Cole in charge; production of apples 
and peaches with emphasis on chemical thin- 
ning, nutrition, and varieties, with Dr. A. P 
French in charge; and disease control, with 
Dr. C. J. Gilgut in charge. 

One-half day of the small fruits program will 
be devoted to the general topic of growing 
grapes for roadside stand outlet, with Dr. Nel- 
son Shaulis, New York Agricultural Experi 
ment Station, as the headline speaker. One- 
half day will be devoted to strawberry prob- 
lems, with Dr. L. P. Latimer, University of 
New Hampshire, discussing varieties. Prof. 
J. S. Bailey, University of Massachusetts, will 
talk on strawberry virus and black root prob- 
lemns.—A. P. French, Sec’y, Amherst. 


WASHINGTON-— Fruitland Grange Hall at 
Puyallup will be headquarters for the 44th an- 
nual meeting of Western Washington Horticul- 
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*. N. Barney, Bridgeport, Conn., designed and built this pl 
three hydraulic cylinders. He uses it for pruning, green fruit thinning, and picking. Barney says it's 


Song of an Orchardist 


HORT SHOW TIME 


By Albert L. Mason 
Albion, N. Y. 


Many the years we have come to these meet 
ings! 
Many the folks we have met at this show! 
To many fine talks we have listened together 
Learning new facts every fruit grower should 
know. 


Year after year of continuous service 
Sifting the truth from mistaken alarms, 
Solving one problem to tackle another, 
Practical know-how for orchards and farms. 


Ours is the forum where theory and practice 


Team up together for the good of mankind. 
When professor and grower discuss new ideas, 
Science and husbandry soon are combined. 


That machinery exhibit and those farm supply 
agents 
That’s part of the show we can’t do without! 
Each booth and new gadget have their own 
brand of salesmen 
To tickle our ribs and dispel every doubt! 


Father and son, often grandson, together 
Attending our gatherings year after year; 
Each generation gives its contribution, 
With faith in the future they lead without 
fear. 


Great is our past and greater our future! 
We replant our orchards with faith ever new. 
Long live our Society! May its history inspire 
us 
To give of our best in whatever we do! 


tural Association, January 5-7. One day each 
will be devoted to fruits and vegetables, a half 
day for the general session, and a half day to 
ornamentals. 

Theme of the meeting will be “The Newest in 
Horticulture.”” Grower reports on the accept 
ance of the Northwest strawberry are being 
eagerly awaited as are reports on the results 
from use of mold-controlling fungicides. 

The raspberry certification program will be 
announced by the State Department of Agri 
culture, and the release of a new sweet rasp 
berry will be discussed by Dr. C. D. Schwartze, 
horticulturist at Western Washington Experi- 
ment Station, Puyallup.—Morrill Delano, 
Sec’y, Tacoma 





the best labor saver he has.—A. C. Bobb 
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THE 
QUESTION BOX 





Is it practical to grow the British Sovereign 
strawberry in my state?—New York 


According to Dr. George M. Darrow of the 
USDA, British Sovereign is the leading variety 
of British Columbia. There it is used as a mar- 
ket and a processing berry and is considered a 
high quality fruit. In Washington and Oregon 
growers do not think it is equal to the Marshall, 
which is the leading variety. In the East, it is 
doubtful if it would be equal to most varieties 
that succeed in New York such as Catskill, 
Empire, Sparkle, etc. 


In California | recently saw trees being moved 
five miles that had been sprayed with a chemical 
to prevent the leaves and branches from dying. 
What is the name of this chemical and where can 
| purchase it? —Kansas 


The chemical is called Good-Rite Latex 
VL 600. This material may be obtained from 
Rosedale Nurseries, Eastview, N. Y., as well 
as from several other nurseries and supply 
houses. 


Do you have any information on the use of 
cyanamid for apple tree bud growth? — Washington 


Cyanamid can be a relatively cheap source 
of nitrogen, but it is slower in action than other 
nitrogen sources because much of the amonia 
nitrogen must be changed by soil bacteria to 
the nitrate form before it is available to the 
tree. Cyanamid has caused leaf burning to 
trees growing in lighter soils when applied in 
the spring. Fall application is recommended 
under light soil conditions. Cyanamid carries 
over 50 per cent lime which is- valuable in 
neutralizing soil acidity. It also contains about 
20 per cent nitrogen. Under sod conditions, 
the recommended amount of fertilizer for 
apples per year using cyanamid is one-fourth 
pound for each year of age of the tree. If the 
trees are on cultivated ground, not so much 
nitrogen is needed. 


In the September issue of AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER, there was a “‘Letter to the Editor” con- 
cerning the cell-type peach lugs. Who is the manu- 
facturer of the container illustrated? —/Idaho 


It is manufactured by the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corporation, 111 N. Fourth St., St. 
Louis 2, Mo. 


We are interested in obtaining between 500 to 
600 half-crates of holiday packed best quality 
Texas seedless grapefruit for shipment during 
the Christmas season. Where can we buy the 
grapefruit? —Illinois 


You might contact some of the following 
orchards and companies, all located in Texas: 
E. E. Bartlett Orchards, Boca Chica Rd., 
Brownsville; Rio Banco Farms, Mercedes; 
Charles Saladino, Mercedes; Alamo Fruit Co., 
Alamo; Valley Fruit Co., Pharr; Donna Fruit 
Co., Donna; and the Edinburg Citrus Associa- 
tion, Edinburg. 
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Look to Hardie for air blast 
R 5 the , and high pressure sprayers 
Blo-SPTAY ent blower 4% spr oa “ and dusters in a wide vari- 
super-*”. ig ayer: ety of sizes and models. 
convert! r i Hardie also manufactures 
Hardie Rain Control Port- 
able Sprinkler Irrigation 
Systems — pipe, couplers, 
valves, pumps and all fittings 

and accessories. 





The Hardie Manufacturing Company, ‘ 
Hudson, Michigan. 


3825 Sante Fe Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
ASK YOUR DEALER 1435 N. W. Northrup St., Portland 9, Ore. 
—WRITE FOR CATALOG DATA Please send catalog. 

Name 


Address 


HARDIE Age a | 














lam especially interested in 
PEST CONTROL EQUIPMENT(_ J ; | 
+ SOLD AND SERVICED cin 
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John BEAWN mone 36 sPeep SPRAYER 


sprays faster, easier, better 
Increase your rate-of-work in 1954 more than ever before with the 
NEW, improved Model 36 John Bean Speed Sprayer. Drive faster 
and get better coverage with the NEW Model 36 air pattern that 
produces more air volume from the same horsepower giving better 
penetration in the upper third of the trees—the hard-to-spray 
areas. Tailor the spray pattern to any block of trees in less than 
a minute with the NEW easy-to-operate airstream controls. Choose 
your spray method to fit the orchard requirements for dilute, semi- 
concentrate, or concentrate materials merely by changing nozzle 
tips. Ask your nearby John Bean dealer to prove the NEW Model 
36 performance in your own orchard. 


when to your 


yer that's tai 


; John BEAN SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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The “bugs” need to be worked out. 


Picking Sleeve 


NVENTORS run into problems, 

and the research department of the 
Washington State Apple Commis- 
sion, Wenatchee, Wash., is no ex- 
ception. They frankly admit they are 
stumped on how to perfect their new 
device for picking apples. 

A picking sleeve has been worked 
out—except for the bugs—in order 
to lessen the amount of reaching by an 
apple picker in a tree. The commission 
would be happy for a practical solution 
to the difficulties now encountered, 
and perhaps someone reading this 
item may have an idea. 

The orchard gadget would have 
two sleeves instead of one as shown 
in the photograph. The apple picker 
would merely snap off the apple and 
let it roll down the tube to the picking 
bag. The present tube consists of two 
sheets of flexible film with wire coil 
springs inside. 

The main advantages of this unit 
are delivering the fruit gently to the 
picking bag ; eliminating the bumping 
of bags of fruit against the ladder: 
carrying the load in the bag with 
stress on the strong leg muscles, thus 
reducing fatigue; and reducing the 
number of trips up and down a lad- 
der by using a bag that will contain 
the equivalent of a full box of apples. 

One of the disadvantages of the 
new device is the tendency to throw 
the weight of the bag as it fills to the 
rear, a dangerous situation for a 
picker on a ladder. The inventors 
would like to make a harness which 
would throw the shoulders forward 
as the bag fills, allowing the back to 
carry the weight of the apples. 

They would also like to find a satis- 
factory collapsing arrangement for 
dumping the apples as easily and 
gently as possible into boxes, and a 
retarder or piece to fit inside the 
sleeve to break the fall of apples 
picked from overhead.—WV.. Wright. 
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PIONEER 


SPIRIT 
SPELLS SUCCESS 


Citrus grower Roy R. 


MeLain, by forging 


ahead with modern methods, has found success 


and sees a prosperous future in California 


By F. HAL HIGGINS 


HE TERM “calculated risk” just 
fits Roy R. McLain, third genera- 
tion Scot whose ancestry traces back 
to the heather-covered hills of Scot- 
land. He has had the courage of the 
pioneer to risk the uncertain in order 
to achieve success and leadership in 
the citrus, olive, and cattle industries. 
McLain’s titles have included third 
vice-president on the board of direc- 
tors of Sunkist, Inc., second vice- 
president on the board of directors of 
the California Farm Bureau Federa 
tion, and member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Lindsay Ripe Olive 
Company for the last 10 years. He 
lives in the Ivanhoe district near Vi- 
salia. 
When McLain made his humble 
start on 10 acres in this citrus frontier 
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before World War I, it was merely 
empty desert used only to support cat- 
tle, grain, squirrels, and jack rabbits. 
Sut McLain had the foresight to stick 
with the territory and to turn to 
progressive methods and machinery 
while his neighbors laughed at him. 

When asked to tell his story, Mc- 
Lain said he started on his own with 
10 acres here in 1919. 

There were no spraying, dusting, or 
fumigating costs at that time, for this 
new area was free of the insects and 
diseases that came in later. McLain’s 
main troubles were frost, squirrels, 
and jack rabbits. He painted the tree 
trunks with Bordeaux paste, put on 
tar paper wrappers, poisoned the 
squirrels, and shot the rabbits with a 
.22 rifle. The country was all open 
around there then. McLain was in on 
the start of development of the area. 










Left—Roy Mclain, busy orange, olive, and 
cattle farmer, who is also active in the 
Farm Bureau, Sunkist, and Ripe Olive asso- 
ciations, is shown in front of his ranch home 


Center—Son-in-law Bill Spaulding and helper 
set out orange trees on Mclain ranch. 
Bottom—Bill Spaulding, left, inspects 
grapevines damaged slightly by frost. 












We sold that original 10 acres and 
bought up acreage to start the Old 
Home place in the late 1920's. We 
bought other ranches during the de- 
pression of the late 1930's. They were 
holdings of absentee owners who were 
glad to get rid of them for some ready 
cash. I was caring for some of these 
pieces at that time and took my pay in 
land for some of my work. Finally, in 
1941 we bought Venice Cove Ranch, 
where we have our present headquar- 
ters.” 

Today the McLain properties in- 
clude the 220-acre Venice Cove head- 
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RED RICH STRAWBERRY 


EVERBEARING. A few of many reports in 
catalog: ORCHARDS, WASH.: “Superior to 
5 others in flavor, size, keeping and every 
way; best strawberry on market, bar none.” 
SALT LAKE CITY: “By far best of 6 ever- 
bearers; 3 times as many berries as next 
best, Utah Centennial; and very large.” 
VENTURA, CALIF.: “RED RICH very fine, 
had all the fresh berries, jam and jelly we 
could use, had berries large enough for 6 to 
fill a box.” CORNVILLE, ARIZ.: “Extremely 
successful here in a very hot, dry climate; 
size, flavor and yield exceptional; keeping 
quality best of all.” LOS ALTOS, CALIF.: 
“RED RICH bore like crazy and kept it up 
after others had folded. Berries plentiful, 
large, appetizing color, excellent taste.” 25, 
$5; 50, $8.50; 100, $15, postpaid. Uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. 


OLALLIE BERRY 
In Riverside Co. outyielded Boysen 2%, 


to 1; in Orange Co. Olallie yielded 15 tons 
per acre; in Santa Barbara Co., Olallie 
yielded 3 times as much as a much larger 
planting of Boysens and were 5 weeks ear- 
lier, early pickings bringing $5 per tray, and 
the crop lasted till after the Boysens were 
gone. A Seattle customer wrote: “Your Olal- 
lie berry is the finest blackberry I've ever 
grown.” 5, $2.50; 10, $5, postpaid. 1000, $125, 
F.O.B 


A NEW RED RASPBERRY 


Outstanding in flavor, good size, high 
yield, bright red color. Summer and fall 
crops. 5, $3.50; 10, $6, postpaid. 


California customers add sales tax 


Brentwood Berry Gardens 
P. O. Box 14101-A, Los Angeles 49, Calif 





Books For Your 
Orchard Library 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 
By Lawrence Southwick 
A complete description of the selection, 
planting and cultivation of dwarf truit 


) 
trees $2 


HOW TO MAKE A LIVING 
IN THE COUNTRY 
By Fred Tyler 
Ninety-six pages of ideas for making a 
living in the country. The eight pages on 
roadside marketing are worth the price of 
the book $1.00 


THE PRUNING BOOK 
By Gustave L. Wittock 


A well-illustrated and easy-to-follow guide 





for pruning fruit trees and ornamentals 
172 pages, illustrated $3.00 
WESTERN FRUIT 
GARDENING 

By Reid M. Brooks and Claron O. Hesse 

A handbook for the home gardener or 
fruit varieties; climatic 1 tions 
water, and nutrient requirements; pruning 
and propagation; ntrol of disea and 
pe s $4 


} 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FRUIT PRODUCTION 


New Third Edition 
By Gardner, Bradford and Hooker, Jr 


This new third edition brings up-to-date 
the latest findings in modern fruit produc- 
tion. Two new sections of vital importance 
to plant culture today have been ir 1 
Light Relations and Growth Regulators 


Sent postpaid on receipt of remittance 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
Willoughby, Ohio 














quarters ranch, 90 acres of which are 
planted in Navel and Valencia 
oranges ; the Old Home Ranch, which 
includes 55 acres in Emperor grapes, 
20 in oranges, and 5 in olives ; 80 acres 
near Cutler consisting of 30 acres of 
citrus and 12 acres of olives, and an- 
other ranch which is devoted to grow- 
ing cotton. The 350 acres of fruit and 
cotton are all irrigated. 

McLain helped organize the irriga- 
tion district. It had to be done facing 
many doubts as to sufficient amount of 
underground water, and whether or 
not the project would succeed in times 
of low prices. 

The four ranches have a total of 12 
pumps and wells that cost $2,000 each. 
Pipelines for the project cost $35,000 
to $40,000. 


Family Affair 

\ssistance for operating these 
ranches comes from McLain’s son and 
son-in-law. They have just finished 
some orange and grape planting on 
new acreage with the help of a new 
Ford tractor and a single furrow cul- 
tivator to mark off the plantings. The 
oldest groves, which are 43 years old, 
are showing some decline in produc- 
tion, but McLain likes to keep his 
groves producing 400 boxes or more 
per acre. 

As to pests and orchard and grove 
problems that called for sprays, dusts, 
and gases, McLain says that in recent 
years thrips and scale in citrus have 
been a problem. Thrips have become 
immune to tartar of emetic and they 
get harder to kill all the time. Fumiga- 
tion has been practiced by some grow- 
ers in the past and still has some fol- 
lowers. 

McLain still uses sprays, but DDT 
has been dropped. He is using Diel- 
drin for thrips at blossomtime, and 
sprays in the summer for scale. 

When asked about the economic 
outlook for the California grower, 
McLain said, “The frozen concen- 
trates are not for the California citrus 
grower. California fresh fruit always 
sold for a premium on the markets and 
this quality position can and must be 
maintained with higher colored fruit 
and more solids in the juice. 

“Florida competition for the citrus 
business and high costs of labor and 
materials are also causing the current 
trend to the use of paperboard cartons. 

“And today there are no waste 
oranges as was the case in depression 
days when a big share of the crop was 
going into livestock feed in some 
areas. Canned and frozen orange 
products find a good market, and only 
the squeezed pulp goes for stock feed. 

“The olive deal is in trouble, partly 
because of imports of oil now coming 
into the United States. Too many off- 
grade olives have wrecked the mar- 
ket. Growers are now discussing an 
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olive pro-rata program. The United 
States olive has always been a war 
baby, coming back with each war, 
when its quality oil is needed. As we 
may need the olive again, the industry 
should have some protection.” 


Promising Future 

Looking to the future, McLain con- 
tinued, “I definitely believe that we 
fruit growers who are organized to 
pack and market our products on a 
higher quality basis can’t miss for the 
future success our crops will bring us. 
Look at all those government sup- 
ported, propped, and guaranteed crops 
like cotton, wheat, and dairy as they 
start coming down off their war stilts 
and face demands of the public for 
removing or lowering supports. 

“The fruit and vegetable farmers 
got no such encouragement and had 
to take their chances in a free and open 
market for labor, fertilizer, and equip- 
ment, and they had to sell against 
these supported crops for the consum- 
er’s dollar. 

“We have already taken our post- 
war come-down during the last three 
or four years, and we don’t have to go 
through what the other crop farmers 
now face. Yet our costs are still up, 
and all these war-priced transporta- 
tion, handling, and marketing costs 
must also get down to a sound level to 
let the consumer benefit from lower 
prices. 

“By 1975 the United States popu- 
lation is expected to be 190 million. 
That will take all the food all of us can 
produce. It is necessary to the national 
economy to keep the farmer producing 
in big quantities to supply this popula- 
tion. I believe this so heartily that, as 
you see, | am expanding my fruit 
farming operation.” THe Enp 


THE ANSWER’S 
AN APPLE 

be JUSANDS of people eat apples 

without knowing it, according to 
Fruit Trades Journal. The potato, for 
example, is an “earth apple” in France, 
Germany, and other countries. The 
tomato was called the “love apple” in 
sritain until fairly recently. 

Pomegranate means “many grained 
apple,” because of its countless seeds, 
and the word peach comes from the 
Latin meaning “Persian apples.” 
Melon is the Greek word for apple. 
Marmalade gets its name from the 
Portuguese “marmelada,” meaning 
quince, the preserve which was made 
formerly from quinces, and the Latin 
for quince means “sweet apple.’’ Even 
the pineapple has to have “apple” in 
its name. 

It’s not surprising that the goddess 
of fruit should be Pomona, who gets 
her name from “pomum,” an apple. 

—The Annapolis Valley Post Road 
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WINTER WEATHER 
in the WEST 


A favorable season is forecast for the most part with colder 


temperatures for January than during the year previous 


By IRVING P. KRICK 


Meteorological Consultant 


“When icicles hang by the wall... 
Shakespeare 


live PRADITIONAL — winter, 
rarely achieved in much of the 


West, seems still less likely to be real- 
ized this vear. Relatively mild, open 
conditions are in prospect, conditions 
which will rarely prevent the pursu- 
ance of outdoor work but will to some 


extent favor pests and curtail dor- 


mancy. 
in December, Washington and Ore 
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gon temperatures are expected to be 
milder than usual, but not so mild that 
dormancy will be delayed. Normal 
amounts of precipitation will revive 
the land across both states, particu- 
larly in the coastal areas. 

Warm, dry weather for December 
in California may delay fruit tree dor- 
mancy, but will aid the olive and citrus 
harvest and promote growth of straw 
berry plants and melons. 

January weather will be colder, with 
temperatures below normal for that 
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Storm belts and dominant air currents expected during the last month of this year and the first two months of 1954. 
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month. But precipitation should be 
plentiful throughout the West. Cold, 
wet weather in Washington and Ore- 
gon will aid the growth of orchard 
cover crops, while cool conditions in 
California will bring on dormancy but 
restrict harvest in many sections. 

In February, temperatures and pre- 
cipitation will probably exceed the 
normal in all three states. This means 
that in Washington and Oregon prun- 
ing and other orchard activities will 
proceed apace and early budding will 
result from winter mildness. 

In California, frost risk will be at 
a minimum and generally good grow- 
ing weather will prevail. Nevertheless, 
it would be wise to adopt protective 
measures for the benefit of all frost- 
sensilive plants ahead of cold spells, 
throughout the winter months. 

In general, then, the fruit grower of 
the West will benefit by the type of 
open winter we envision. The Cali- 
fornia grower may be disappointed 
because of failure of his peach trees to 
become fully dormant, but in other re- 
spects conditions as forecast are fa- 
vorable to fruit and nut crops in all 
Colder 
in January are the main foreseeable 
difference between this winter and 
last. 
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EWS AND VIEWS 


Apples in the Bag 

Eastern and midwestern housewives are 
expressing strong preferences for bagged 
apples. Larger and larger amounts of ap 
ples are going into the polyethylene bags 
and consumers even like small apples pack 
aged this way 


If antibiotics prove effective against fruit 
diseases there will be a group of new tongue 
twisters to learn. Besides streptomycin and 
penicillin, there is terramycin, actidione, 
helixin, toximycin, antimycin, and a nex 
one called oligomycin. Oligomyctn has a 
characteristic not shared by the others. It 
is effective against plant disease fungi but 
is harmless to bacteria 


New peaches include Armstrong Nurs 
eries’ Springtime which ripens in the month 
of May at Ontario, Calif., USDA’s Coronet 
recommended to replace Dixigem, and two 
new introductions from New Jersey, the 
M. A. Blake and Sunrise 


Film Liners 

Film liners for boxed apples and pears 
are coming into their own. Polyethylene, 
Pliofilm, and other films impervious to 
moisture but which allow passage of 
gases are recommended only for sound 
fruit washed in a fungicide and for that 
part of the crop for late storage. Bartlett, 
Anjou, Comice, and Bosc pears sealed in 
film at 31° can be stored one or two 
months longer and still ripen with ex- 
cellent quality. Film liners also prevent 
shriveling of Yellow Delicious apples. 

\. D. Goodwin, inventor and 
turer of pick-up type 


manufac 
harvesters, reports 
that 225 of his machines were in use this 
fall in the nut harvest. All are equipped to 
harvest in bulk instead of in sacks 


loyd H. Lamouria, 
fornia agricultural engineer, has started a 
program to hasten advancements in mecha 
mizing fruit harvest. It ts time to mechanize 
vine crops lik said Lamouria. Me 
chanical handling of olt oil ts 


his plans 


Many western orchardists will remember 
Morris Crumpacker, Crumpacker Orchards, 
Roanoke, Va., who has met with them on 
apple deliberations. Crumpacker let some 
parathion spray mixture run out on the 
ground around a young tree. It wasn’t long 
before pine mice started out from their run 
ways and most of them lived only a few 
minutes. Morris planned to treat his whole 
orchard this way 


University of Cali 


é€ grapes, 


ves for wsoom 


Grower of the Year 

“Grower of the Year” is the proud title 
won by Grover Cook of Monse, Wash. 
Cook started as an orchard hand and 
worked his way to production manager 
of a large orchard. In 1944, he bought his 
own 30-acre ranch and converted a mar- 
ginal operation into one of the best orch- 
ards in the district. 


alle r 
well to 


Orchardists interested in growing sm 
more manageable trees would do 
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write the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva for the latest is- 
sue of their arm Research. It contains a 
splendid article on 10 years’ experience with 
Cortland, Red Delicious, and McIntosh 
grown on size-controlling rootstocks along- 
side standard trees. One of the conclusions 
is that when yields are computed on an acre 
basis, the smaller trees equal or surpass 
standard trees because more of the semi- 
dwart can be planted to the acre. 





HANDY ANDY 


This self-contained large compressor was 
needed for the four pneumatic shakers used 
in the Mechandorff prune orchard, Sutter 
County, California, this season. It is easy 
to pick up and carry on the three-point 
suspension hydraulically operated on this 
utility tractor. It is becoming standard 
practice to knock prunes with pneumatic 
shakers in California. They are light, easy 
to manage, and effective.—R. R. Parks. 











Exhibited at a recent meeting of the 
Yakima Hort Club were the Richared, 
Royal, Okanoma and Red-Gold which are 
Delicious types; Spartan, Stayman Red, 
Turley Winesap, and Lemke Rome. Bob 
Lemke of Tieton discovered the Lemke 
Rome, which is liked because of its deep 
red color. 


Northwest nut growers are happy over 
the pay-out when the filbert pool for last 
year’s crop was closed. Co-op members re- 
ceived prices substantially higher than in- 
dependent producers. It pays to join your 
local co-operative 


One out of every four cans of fruit pur- 
chased in the U. S. is a can of cling 
peaches, peaches being America’s largest 
domestic canned fruit. California growers 
and processors are joining together in an 
attempt to restore the pre-war export 


market by urging removal of trade bar- 
riers. 


Fuzzless Peach 

California fruit breeder Fred Anderson 
is working hard to develop a fuzzless peach 
by crossing peaches and nectarines. He is 
the originator of the Le Grand nectarine, a 
new large yellow-fleshed variety. 


Credit for originating the cross-conveyor 
idea for speeding fruit and vegetable harvest 
goes to the Salinas Valley. This method was 
first used about 25 years ago with lettuce 


. , . 
and now its use has extended to melon fields. 


Four machines have also been shipped to the 
Salt River Valley of Arizona for cantaloupe 
harvesting 


In Sonoma County, California, Louis 
Frei’s best Gravenstein apple packer aver- 
aged 160 boxes in eight hours and earned 
13 cents a box or over $20 a day. 


Reid M. Brooks and Claron O. Hesse, 
two outstanding California horticultur- 
ists, have published a new book called 
Western Fruit Gardening. Although pri- 
marily for the home gardener, the book is 
of interest to the newcomer in commer- 
cial fruit production because of its easy- 
to-understand text and many descriptive 
drawings which graphically explain many 
fruit production problems. The book 
which costs $4.50, can be obtained by writ- 
ing AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER. 


Box Making 

Box making once was slow and tedious. 
Now Manson, Wash., fruit growers Dick 
Ellison, Ivan Warboys, and Vern Smith put 
together 5,000 boxes a day with a new me- 
chanical box maker. Manson _ district 
growers use about 13 million boxes a season. 


Between 22,000 and 25,000 fruit growers’ 
thermometers are tested and serviced an- 
nually by Weather Bureau Fruit-Frost per- 
sonnel in southern California. |WVeather 
Bureau personnel report that thermometers 
are of little value unless accurate within half 
a degree 


The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils and 
Agricultural Engineering and the Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, two 
of the oldest in the USDA and where ex- 
ceedingly important fruit research work is 
carried on, will be reorganized and renamed 
as part of the reorganization of the USDA 


Fewer Farm Workers 

There are seven million fewer farm 
workers now than there were 15 years 
ago. Yet the farm labor force must feed 
a population which has expanded by 
more than 25 million. Agriculture’s re- 
sponsibility for a long time to come must 
be more production per acre and more 
output per farm worker. 


\ recent time and motion study of apple 
picking showed that 19 per cent of the 
worker's time is spent moving fruit to and 
placing it in crates and returning to picking 
position. Three per cent of the worker's time 
is spent moving his ladder. 


WESTERN SECTION AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





ENRICH YOUR VINEYARD 


SOIL with 


GRAPE PRUNINGS 


New rotary-beater machines cut prunings 
easily and quickly right in the vineyard 


By WILLIAM D. MULCAY 


RAre growers have a problem 
that’s been with them a long time 
—what to do with the unsightly mess 
of vine clippings that clutters the 
ground of their vineyard each spring. 

An answer to this problem has been 
found at Cornell University Experi- 
ment Station, Ithaca, N. Y. There, 
E. S. Shepardson, working in co-opera- 
tion with Dr. N. J. Shaulis of the New 
York Experiment Station, Geneva, has 
been testing new-type rotary-beater 
machines. 

These machines are trailing rigs oper- 
ated by tractor power take-off. They 


~ 
~ 


Chopped up prunings in vineyard row are valu- 
able mulch; soon dissolve into soil. 


One rotary-beater tested at Ithaca has cutters 
operate parallel to ground. 


have whirling blades which cut the 
prunings as they lay on the ground into 
short lengths that can be subsequently 
chopped into still smaller pieces by a 
disk harrow. These small pieces in turn 
quickly dissolve into the earth—thus 
putting much needed fertility back into 
the soil. 

Four of these rotary-beater machines 
were tested at Ithaca. One machine 
had three groups of 11-inch blades 
which rotated vertically like the pro- 
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peller of a boat and as the machine 
traveled down the row the blades cut 
at right angles to the row. In the cen- 
ter cutter the tips of the blades revolved 
at 3,900 feet a minute; in the two outer 
cutters the blades revolved in the oppo- 
site direction at a speed of 8,800 feet a 
minute. 

In the test the machine was powered 
by a No. 2 plow-tractor. Traveling at 
two miles an hour it covered a 621-foot 
row twice over in seven minutes. It 
did an excellent job of chopping the 
vine cuttings, according to Shepardson, 
only seven per cent of the vines being 
left in pieces 18 inches or longer. Shep- 
ardson considers that if the percentage 
of cuttings longer than 18 inches is 15 
per cent or less, the operation is satis- 
factory. 

Rotary-beater machines operate best 
in loose, non-stony soils, and vineyard 


This rotary-beater has loosely pivoted rotor with 
blades that slice vertically. 


A five-foot swath is cut by this rotury-beater 
which is seven feet 10 inches wide. 


Photographs courtesy Farm Research 


rows should be at least 10 feet wide, for 
the trailing rigs, several types of which 
are now on the market, range from five 
to eight feet in width. THE ENnp 























Versatile 


HALE Centrifugal Orchard Sprayer 
sprays at any capacities and pressures, 
up to 100 G.P.M. at 600 Ibs. at fast trac- 
tor speed. No relief valve necessary. 
The most versatile sprayer on the market. 


Write for Bulletin #302, State 
Size of Grove or Orchard. 


SPRAYER DIVISION 


HALE -:..... 


‘ Light—Compact 


Compare the Hale Centrifugal 
Sprayer for weight—makes for 
easier handling with smaller 
tractors. 
Write for Bulletin #302. State size 
of grove or orchard. 
SPRAYER DIVISION 


AL Bee rsscioceen os 
Fast 


Sprays efficiently as fast as your 
tractor can run thru orchard or 
grove. Remote controls for con- 
venience and saving of materials. 


PUMP e & B 


Ar 
HOCKEN. PA 


Write for Bulletin #302. State size 
of grove or orchard. 


SPRAYER DIVISION 
HALE FIRE PUMP CO. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


Coverage 


The Hale Sprayer sprays with 
complete coverage, top and bot- 
tom, inside and outside. Nozzles 
adjustable for direction, volume 
and pattern. 
Write for Bulletin #302. State Size 
of orchard or grove. 
SPRAYER DIVISION 


abe PUMP CO. 


ONSHOHOCKEN, PA 


Irrigation 
Pumping Units 
for 
Assured Crops 
Better Quality 
Bigger Profits 
Write for detailed information. State No. of 
Acres and Source of Water Supply. 
irrigation Division 
Fire Pump Co. 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
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Ue assembly line that’s 225,000 miles long... 


ends at your front door! 


Remember how proud you were 
when you drove that bright, shiny, 
new car up to your front door for 
the first time? And the family came 
flocking, and maybe a wistful neigh- 
bor or two? 

Well, the railroads had a part in 
that pride, too. For over their 225,- 
000-mile assembly line of steel rails 
they moved the raw materials re- 
quired for making the 15,000 parts 
that go into an auto. Then they 
moved finished parts from factories 
all over America to the auto assem- 
bly plants. 


Association OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


> “ WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
ax ™ 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
18 


And just as railroads helped build 
your family car, they help make pos- 
sible almost everything else you use 
in your daily life and work ... the 
food you eat, the clothes you wear, 
the house in which you live. 

In doing this, railroads move more 
tons of freight more miles than all 
other forms of transportation com- 
bined. And, important to you when 
it comes to the prices you pay for 
things, railroads do this huge job of 
hauling at charges which average 
less than those of any other form of 
general transportation. 










SOIL FUMIGATION 


(Continued from page 7) 


trees have been increased as much as 
tenfold and lemon yields as much as 
fivefold. After the trees come into 
production, the increased yield, due to 
soil fumigation, may pay for the 
treatment in one year. 

The D-D type fumigant in dosages 
of 600 to 2,400 pounds per acre has 
given the best results, but fair to good 
response has been obtained with other 
materials such as ethylene dibromide 
and chloropicrin. Dosage rates on a 
weight basis are about a third of that 
of D-D if ethylene dibromide is used, 
and two-thirds if chloropicrin is used. 


Method of Application 


The fumigant is injected at a 
12-inch depth and at 12- to 18-inch 
staggered spacings. Before fumigat- 
ing, the soil is brought to a moisture 
content considered ideal for cultivat- 
ing, after which the surface is worked 
into a state of good tilth. For indi- 
vidual replants, a 6x6- to 10x10-foot 
area is treated. For whole block re- 
planting, a six- to 10-foot strip where 
the trees are to be planted, or the en- 
tire field, can be fumigated. 

Entire coverage can be expected to 
give the longest lasting results. Be- 
cause of the high dosage rates, the 
fumigant is applied five to seven 
months before the new trees are 
planted. This is necessary to allow 
time for the toxic vapors to diffuse 
throughout the soil mass and into the 
air, and for the fumigant absorbed by 
the soil particles to be decomposed. 

The purpose of soil fumigation is 
to kill nematodes and other parasitic 
organisms. It has been noted, how- 
ever, that where parasites are appar- 
ently not a factor, plant growth has 
been stimulated by soil fumigation. 
This “additional growth response” 
has been largely attributed to in- 
creased availability of plant nutrient 
elements. 

Studies with California soils have 
shown that fumigation has little or no 
effect on soil structure but tempo- 
rarily increases the concentrations of 
the water-soluble calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, and manganese in the soil. 
Chemical analyses of citrus plants 
grown in fumigated and nonfumigated 
old citrus soils showed that fumiga- 
tion prior to replanting occasionally 
increased the calcium, magnesium, 
and manganese contents of the plants. 
With the exception of increased man- 
ganese in some tests, these few 
changes did not increase the concen- 
tration of any nutrient from a de- 
ficiency to a sufficiency level. Fumiga- 
tion of a low manganese noncitrus 
soil increased manganese absorption 
by citrus seedlings but did not im- 
prove growth. THe ENp 
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“If I were purcha: 
anew machine, | 


"Skeeter" travels easily on loose ground. 


Year-Around 
Laborsavers 


N THE Crane farm in Fenn- 

ville, Mich., are two pieces of 
ingenious orchard equipment which 
have proved their worth the year 
around. The first is a fork lift truck, 
the “Skeeter,”’ constructed by Eldon 
McKibbin and Richard Crane, and 
used on the farms operated by U. S. 
Crane and son, Richard. 

The hydraulic lift will elevate a 
pallet of 24 crates of fruit to a height 
of 10 feet. Its hydraulic cylinders are 
constructed to tilt the pallets forward 
or backward as desired. 

The “Skeeter” is powered by an 
eight horsepower air-cooled engine 
and has four speeds forward and one 


"I have used various 
types of orchard 
sprayers prior to 
the purchase of my 
Cardox Sprayer. Its 


a pruning platform built by Richard. 
He took the hydraulic lift (from the 
fork lift truck), mounted it on the 


t : 4 would consider no 
orchard tractor, and built a platform i moDEL > other." 
over it. A 25 cubic feet per minute - OP 
air compressor is mounted on the KERMIT WICHELSEN 


rear of the tractor and powered from 
the power take-off. The Sprayer That 


The platform is eight feet wide at pl Endorse! ASK ANY CARDOX OWNER! 
the rear, two feet wide at the front. Owner= The unique CARDOX principle — 
and 10 feet long. Since the picture using patented Aqua-Jet = 3 plus 
was taken Richard has added a rail , . mechanical agitation, pilus a 
down the center for the safety of the pressure — offers the most effective 


: eg : spraying performance. It insures 
men while the tractor is in motion. uniformly mixed material, sprayed 


The platform can be raised or lowered om } where you want it, in the pattern 
by the tractor driver who prunes the . : you want, with least possible waste. 
lower parts of the tree. = | J an jae A Ha peared, ig 
semi-concentrates or concentrates! 


LOW OVERALL WEIGHT ONE MAN DOES THE JOB 
Eesy to pull with any medi- WITH AQUA.- JET! 


ize tractor, yet . , 
ty built. Extreme Ps: e788 Orchards that formerly required 


reduces maintenance high-cost spraying crews are now 
actually sprayed better and faster 

EIGHT TWIN AQUA- JET the Aqua-Jet way. Tractor-seat 

HEADS and pump pressures control gives instant “on-off” or 

to 225 psi generatefinely change-over for spraying on either 

atomized spray that satur- id b ¥ 

ates fruit, leaves and trunks side or both sides. 


to a distance of 25 to 40 ft . 
Heads and blower are easily See your Aqua -Jet dealer—or write 


odjusted for all patterns. us for his name. 


BELL BUILDING 
“Factories oti ae 


If I were purchasing 
a new machine, I 


reverse. ; : features are too 
The second piece of equipment is 40 numerous to mention. 











Platform ond lift can be wate removed. 
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KEEP YOUR FEET 
ON THE GROUND 


You do not have to have 
expensive equipment to do 
a good job of pruning with 
little effort. All you need is 
a PS-1 Angle Pruner. 
















This Pruner is so designed 
that it will cut a branch 
off as it should be cut, no 
matter in whot direction it 
protrudes from the main 
limb. 

You have to use this pruner 
to appreciate what it will 
do. 

They are sold on 
a money back 
gvorantee. If after 
a 10 day trial you 
ore not satisfied, 
return it and we 
will refund your 
money with no 
question. 

The price for the 
working head with 
5 ft. pole handle g 
and %” manila rope is $18.25. Any 
length of handle up to 10’ in one 
piece is 30c per foot. Extension Coup- 
lings cre $3.50 each. 

We make handles in any combination 
of lengths you want not over 10’ in one 
section. 


FRED MARVIN & ASSOC., INC. 


1968 Englewood Ave. Akron 12, Ohio 














AN INVITATION 


You are invited to become a charter sub- 
scriber to AMERICAN VEGETABLE 
GROWER a magazine devoted to giving 
you the best and most authoritative infor- 
mation on profitable vegetable production. 


For the first time a magazine on vegetables 
to help growers both big and small. Read 


about: 


The New Wonder Drugs 

How Seeds Can Make or Break You 

How Much to Fertilize 

Is Seed Treatment Worthwhile? 

What New Equipment Has Been De- 
veloped for the Vegetable grower? 


The answer to these questions and thou- 
sands more are yours by sending $1.00 to 
us for a one year subscription. 

Your subscription will start with the Janu- 
ary issue. 

Fill out the coupon below. 


- 
| AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 

This offer good only in U.S.A. 
| Enclosed find $ for which please send 
| me American Vegetable Grower for one yeor. 

| 

| 


Name Address 


a 


By CHARLES 


(CENTER SANDWICH, N. H., 
just beyond the northern tip of 
picturesque Lake Winnipesaukee, is 
the home of the famed Sandwich Fair 
and the Burleigh Hill Orchards. It’s 
a cold country when it comes to fruit 
growing, but Dorothy and Fred Lar- 
son grow and sell apples, haven’t had 
a scabby apple in five years, pack for 
the high-priced market, and even 
grow peaches successfully. Their 
methods are unique and set an ex- 
ample for other growers as they live 
in a section where they have neither 
the roads nor population to move 
many apples. 

The Larsons combine the Sandwich 
Fair and their fruit sales. Each year 
their tractor is hitched to a four- 
wheeled farm trailer loaded with a 
display of fancy apple packs and 
rolled down the hill toward the center 
of town and the parade. They have 
taken first prize in the commercial 
float division for the past three years. 
After the parade the trailer is parked 
in front of the town hall and the 
public soon buys all the apples on 
display. 


Fancy Packs 


A large number of fancy packs are 
used by Larson. He packs in card- 
board containers to make a fancier 
pack and to avoid bruising. Fruit put 
up in quarter and half-bushel farm 
packs sell readily. The best seller at 





the Burleigh Hill Orchards is a fancy 




































































Fred Larson beside trailer loaded with fancy packaged fruit for Sandwich Fair. 


Burleigh Hills Orchards’ 
System of Selling 


L. STRATTON 


mesh bag holding three pounds of 
apples. 

One of the Larson specialties is 
the extra fancy holiday pack con- 
taining 48 hand-selected apples. This 
type is ordered each year by a large 
Washington, D.C., restaurant to send 
as gifts to celebrities. Another spe- 
cialty pack is putting apples up in 
individual paper cups like chocolates. 

Only top quality fruit is sold by 
the Larsons. Slightly imperfect or 
second quality fruit is turned into 
home-made jams and jellies. One of 
their favorites is old-fashioned peach 
jam. 


Sixty Acres of Fruit Trees 


The Burleigh Hill Orchards con- 
tain over 60 acres of fruit trees. Fred 
claims that most everyone wants to 
buy McIntosh, but his favorite is the 
Northern Spy. He says it’s the best 
apple for flavor and keeping and is 
excellent for both cooking and eating. 

Fred warns against trying to rush 
early Mac prices by sending green 
fruit to market. The grower may get 
a higher price but will hurt himself 
by killing sales. He suggests holding 
off until the fruit is “red ripe.” 

As frost hits this section of the 
country around the middle of Septem- 
ber, he stresses the need for an early 
apple. In his own orchards, besides 
McIntosh, Baldwin, Northern Spy, 
and Red Delicious, he grows the Min- 
nesota varieties Mantet and Beacon, 
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which are ready the third week in 
August, and the Minnetonka Beauty. 
He describes the last as a fine winter 
apple. 

Scab Control 


Scab control is important in the 
Larson orchards. His method is to 
listen to the weather reports and 
watch the temperature, as he feels 
that scab develops more quickly in 
70° temperature than in 40°. Watch- 
ing his timing closely he loads the 
trees with sulphur paste, and keeps 
them covered. He stops spraying by 
July 1 to avoid spray residue on the 
fruit. 

The Larson peach orchard contains 
250 trees of Hiley, Redhaven, South 
Haven, Halehaven, and Golden Jubi- 
lee varieties. He finds the Golden 
Jubilee is one of his best commercial 
peaches. He also uses his own special 
peach pack—dquarter bushel trays, 
four trays to the bushel—of good 
fruit. 

When it comes to picking fruit the 
Larsons have a system different from 
most growers. Instead of hiring fast 
pickers on piecework, they hire slow 
pickers by the hour to work under 
close supervision. They figure the 
cost of this method to be about 28 
cents per bushel, but there is no 
bruised fruit. 


Hand Packing 

Hand packing is another require- 
ment. Every apple is inspected and 
packed individually at a cost of ap- 
proximately 30 cents per bushel. 
Speed isn’t wanted. 

Does it pay? Obviously it does if 
customers are willing to pay $4 a 
bushel for apples from Burleigh Hills 
Orchards when other growers best 
apples are begging for markets at 
$1.25 a bushel. 

Fred used to ship apples to the 
Boston markets. But when he de- 
ducted costs and found that he made 
only 50 cents a bushel above picking, 
packing, and shipping, to say nothing 
of raising the fruit and spraying, he 
decided to go into the specialty of 
fancy fruit packs. His packs go out 
by mail and Railway Express to firms 
and individuals all over the U.S. Even 
in his own section people go out of 
their way to buy his fruit. 

At the home orchard the fruit is 
temptingly arrayed in the various 
packs in the barn packing house. 
Customers have their choice of any 
pack and variety—and the top apple 
is the same quality as the bottom 
apple. Many of the special packs bear 
the words “Grown and Packed by 
Dorothy and Fred Larson.” 

If there is a secret for success at 
the Burleigh Hills Orchards it is this: 
Eye appeal, and the selling of only 
the best fruit grown. THE Enp 
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Property includes six 
large spray ponds, about 
1 mile blacktop road. Main resi- 
dence recently redecorated; two 
smaller tenant houses, all on city 
water, reliable electric power. Com- 
plete cider house, has 20-ton press. 
Repair shop, concrete floor, weld- 
ers, small tools, etc. Also storage 
shed and grease shed. Also in- 
cluded: 5,000 field crates, bags, 
ladders. 


COLD STORAGE 
FACILITIES 
INCLUDED 


Large, modern building can be sub- 
let to beer or fresh food distributors 
for year-around use. Located 20 mi. 
from booming Piketon Atomic En- 
ergy Plant. Double floor cold room, 
designed to store 19,000 bu. ap- 
ples. Carrier compressors maintain 
31 degrees, 85% rel. humidity. 
Graybill sizing machine and clean- 


For Information, write: 


NEW YORK COAL CO. 


150 E. BROAD ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
































PLANT AREA 


Due to concentrating on our other 

lines of business, we're selling our 

productive orchard near Jackson, 
Ohio. Total 276 acres; 193 in 
trees, 55 woodland. About 
3000 bearing trees, mainly 
Rome, Red and Golden De- 
licious, Winesap, Grimes. 
Total 14 varieties. 





1200 YOUNG 
TREES — PLANTED '48 


Now coming into bearing are 
1200 Red Romes, Golden De- 
licious and Starkings planted 
5 years ago. 





er in A-1 shape. Sales room 21 x 39 
ft., or may be used as office space. 
Living space available in 3-room 
apartment. Complete bath, hot 
water heat, wired for electric stove. 
Also has engine room, furnace 
room, adjoining shed for crate 
storage. Entire property for sale as 
unit only. 
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SS a STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
es Allen's 1954 Berry Book tells best 

They varieties for home and market, 

: and how to grow them. Free copy. 

(tS or Write today. 

. W. F. ALLEN COMPANY 

105 West Evera Ave., Salisbury, Maryland 











PEACH LOW AS 
w TREES 

APPLE 20¢ 
Pears, plums, cherries, nuts, berries, ete. Grapes 10c. 


Shrubs, evergreens, shadetrees, 25c up. High grade quali- 
ty stock cannot be sold lower. Free 32 page color catalog. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CO, BOX 4, CLEVELAND, TENN. 



















fol Tait-la-] aaa: 

AIR -POWERE 
Saves Labor—two men can prune faster 
and easier than 4 or 5 men with hand 
pruners. Pays for itself in labor savings 
(st season. Carefully matie of best mater- 
ials for long, trouble-free service. Look 
at these features: @ Very Fast Action 
@ Requires little air @ Improved cutting 
head 


@ Positive grip handle @ Cuts 
limbs up te 1%" diam. © Cuts easier 


Write for cireular, advise us nearest 
dealer's name. 


JOHN C. BACON CORP. 
GASPORT. N. Y 








After Pruning— 
WHAT? 


A&k Marden! With their Duplex Cover 
Crop Cutter you can dispose of prun- 
ing trash and also mow and cultivate 
—in ONE operation—and at one low 
cost. 


Marden Manufacturing (jompany 


AUBURNDALE, FLORIDA 
























































































STARTLING results 
of POLLINATION in 1953 


in John Dicus orchard, Tonasket, Washington, as shown above. There 






were no pollinators in this orchard and no previous crop from these 
7-year old trees. $200 spent for pollinating earned $3,000. Fruit growers 








in the United States and Canada are getting outstanding results from a 
number of methods: HAND BRUSH, POLE DUSTER & BEEHIVE 
INSERT. An Idaho grower gets results with the NEW HAND DUSTER 


idea on cherries. 





























L. C. ANTLES, B.S., M.S. 
FRUIT TREE POLLEN SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Telephone 16 or 161 














Write us for information & instruction 





P. O. Box 1243, Wenatchee, Wash. 





























PORTER PRUNERS 





Are You a Nursery 
mm Serve the Fruit Grower Better! Salesman? 


Porter One-Hand Pruners, 
either DURASHEAR 





























')  (shear-type) or DURACUT Add to your income by selling AMERI- 
I] (anvil-type) are better de- CAN FRUIT GROWER. It’s a logical 
} signed to cut easier and combination, for AMERICAN FRUIT 











better made to last longer. 
Plated steel blades stay sharp and 
plastic covered grips fit the hand 


GROWER will help your customers get 
the best results from the nursery stock 









































~~ aininntes Wie you sell them. Make gvery call pay! This 

. : means additional cash for you regardless 
pomaes = — pth somone oe of whether you sell a nursery-stock order 
cutting up to 114° green wood in \ or a subscription to AMERICAN FRUIT 
throat and sucker growth at points. : GROWER. 








Porter Pole Pruners are light and 
easy to handle, cut clean and close. 





Write todoy for our liberal, nursery agents’ plan. 


Address: 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG EDWARD MEISTER, Circulation Manager 
THERE’S A PORTER CUTTEP 


tel wink oe ee CU | AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





























H. K. PORTER, INC. Willoughby, Ohio 




















Somerville 43, Mass. 











SELLING DIRECT 
(Continued from page II) 


costs he must sell at retail to make a 
profit. 

Selling apples at retail is nothing new 
for Edwin J. Knight of Greenville, for 
his present salesroom (completed in 
1950) is the fourth that he has built on 
the same location. This time, however, 
he has included storage facilities for 
what is likely to be his maximum crop 
—20,000 bushels. And the present 
building is the product of years of 
study, professional advice from Profes- 
sors Harold E. Gulvin and Everett P. 
Christopher of the University of Rhode 
Island, and personal examination by Ed 
Knight of scores of apple storage plants 
from Maine to Mexico. 





HANDY ANDY 


Paul E. Less, Columbiana County, 
Ohio, fruit and produce raiser, 
made this guard for his bulldozer 
frame which he attaches to his 
Caterpillar tractor. One guard, 
made of '/4x!-inch steel, forms a 
grill to protect his lights from 
damage while bulldozing trees. The 
grill is welded in place. The sturdy 
length of channel iron protects him 
from being whipped by branches. 
—John Krill 











The stonecrete block building is 76 
feet square and the interior is blocked 
out in the form of a “T”. The cross- 
arm of the ““T”’ is the salesroom, 22 feet 
wide and running across one side of the 
building. It is 9 feet high, has a hip 
roof, and provides room for some light 
storage overhead. Rooms in the rest of 
the building are 12 feet in height and 
have a flat roof. 

Down through the center of the 
building and forming the upright of the 
“T” is the packing room, 15x60 feet. It 
opens onto the salesroom at one end, 
and at the other end a large electrically 
operated overhead door may be raised 
for the entrance of trucks. 

On either side of the packing room 
are the cold rooms—the largest (60x30 
feet) on one side and two smaller ones 
on the other side that are 40x30 feet 
and 30x20 feet respectively. Com- 
pressors of 10, 5, and 3-ton capacity 
comprise the refrigeration equipment. 
The compressors are located at the rear 
of the building and cause no inconven- 
ience to customers, salesmen, or packers. 
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The stonecrete blocks that form the 
exterior walls of this storage plant are 


heavier tiian cinder blocks and in Ed \ / \ 
Knight’s opinion are better looking. fal 1 y Ui 
Allowed to weather for two years, they ny | 3 . dt > 


were then pointed where necessary and 
given two coats of Medusa, a cement 
paint that is expected to provide water- 
proofing for 20 years. 

In the cool rooms sheet cork wall in- 


sulation was set in concrete rather than 

the more usual asphalt. It is the belief nsec iC] es: Fungici es 
of Ed Knight that, although the process 

was more expensive, the resulting lack 

of trouble with loosened insulation will Ss TA u F F 3 R Cc H 3 | ic A L C Go ° 
make the extra cost worthwhile. In NEW YORK, N. Y.- HOUSTON, TEX.- CHICAGO, ILL.- WESLACO, TEX.- APOPKA, FLA 
fact, throughout the whole construction SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.- LOS ANGELES, CALIF.- N. PORTLAND, ORE 


process Ed Knight made use of the best , 1 
equipment available and adopted what t dealor 
he believed to be the most desirable A ’ HOO YOU: 


methods of construction rather than © 
compromise on what he had decided 
should go into an outstanding storage 
“facility. The result was that final costs 


ran close to $50,000 at 1950 prices. K @) be L £ R psy & 1 
And Ed Knight does not believe that 90 modern ! 


his apple headquarters is a static affair. 


He expects his customers each year to : with 

look around for the changes that have t 

been made since the previous season. MILLER-ROBINSON 
The salesroom, although built origin- ° 

ally much larger ge considered 4-Cycle, Air-Cooled POWER OP 
necessary, has already proven itself too OPERATED 
small, and one of the earliest alterations ali LIMB LOPPERS 


will be an enlargement of this area. a ' | AND TREE SAWS 


Located at a four corners that in- 





volves two well-traveled highways and 28 
a by-pass, the Knight apple plant com- : — . CUT PRUNING 


mands the attention of the passing IL ‘. me ba 3 50% 
(that’s what he thought) motorist. SN : Ly] COSTS 0- 


During the evening the bright white 
structure is brilliantly lighted from the 
weather vane on top to the floor of the 
sparkling salesroom. 

It is by building such plants as these 
that Rhode Island growers are teaching 
the consumers of this area where they 
should purchase their apples. And the 
consumers insist on coming back each 
—_ . oo = = prove to | Power for garden ‘tractors, mowers, | © @& iP Every Cut Sharp and Clean 

ode Island growers that the storing | pumps, sprayers, snow removal equip- | * pra. . 
and selling of their apples at retail will | ment, elevators and hoists, mobile nm me baie ned Ragged, Spit or Chewed 
continue as a necessary part of their | Concrete mixers, compressors, feed grind- | | Mu | Uinihs or Srenches 
operation. THe Enp | &™ industrial and lift trucks, and a wide a Made to Stand Hard Work 

range of tools and equipment for indus- a end Abuse 


try, construction, farm and home. * 
NEW FRIEND OWNERS Engineered and built to the quality : Complete Line of 
HE Friend Manufacturing Co., Inc., rea that have won acceptance for | 7 + Compressors and 
Gasport, N. Y., manufacturers of ag- | ™°™*T lectric Plants the world over. Accessories Available 


ricultural power spraying equipment, Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. Established 1873 Field Demonstration 
recently announced a change in its own- at You 


The manufacturing facilities of the KOH LE R OF KOH LE R Convenience 


company have been expanded by the | BURUessARiysae G EQUIPMENT rene K a 

new owners and it is expected that new ’ 

and improved models will be ready for <b 

introduction at the winter fruit shows. MILLER-ROBINSON CO. 

Production in quantity is scheduled for . . . & €00d profitable side line baton Boulevard 

early delivery in 1954. | BEE S icy eet mune aeeting 
Herbert P. Culp, formerly chief en- delicious honey your family can 

gineer and assistant manager, is NOW || tnemostimportant pollinating agent iar 80 tern crore DYRMEE Builders of Air Powered Trim 

vice-president and general ‘manager of |] Send $1.00 for book “First Lessons in Bee ming end Pruning Equipment 

the company, and Fred W. Ganshaw, | | tion to leading bee magazine. Free literature 

Jr., has been appointed sales manager. AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Box G, Homitten, Wil 
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Select the RIGHT Unit 
from a Full Line 

of Fourteen 
Time-Tested, 
Field-Proven Models 


























A New HANDY BINDER 


FILL OUT 


COUPON JHERE is a strong, inexpensive and handy 


BELOW AND 
SEND TO: 


binder which has been especially designed 
to hold 12 copies of AMERICAN FRUIT 


GROWER. Just slip each issue as it comes 





along under the wire and it is securely bound 


NEW you 


Six Models of Sprayers 
in New Bean Line 





An action picture of the Model 40-L Speed Sprayer 
powered by a Chrysler V8 engine. ~ 


Whatever the fruit grower’s spraying 


and opens fiat like a loose-leaf binder. 


In this way you will always have at your 
finger tips a volume of the latest and most 
authentic information on fruit growing. 


Order your binder today 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
106 EUCLID AVE. 
WILLOUGHBY, OHIO 


Enclosed is $1.00 for Handy Binder. 


problem, John Bean has an air sprayer to 
do the job. Six models, each designed 
specifically to meet an orchard or grove 
condition, are now at the disposal of fruit 
growers. Each machine has been developed 
and tested by a new leaf-print method 
which established definitely what coverage 
growers obtain. 

The new line of Bean air sprayers delivers 


Name 


Address 








City 8 Willoughby, Ohio 





Advertisement 





From where I sit .. 47 Joe Mars 





One for the Books! 


Noticed the Missus had a red 
ribbon tied around her finger at 
breakfast one morning last week. 
“What's that for?” I asked. “Your 
memory slipping?” 

“It’s not for me,” she answers, 
“it’s to remind you, and everybody 
else who asks what it’s for, to con- 
tribute to the Woman’s Club Li- 
brary Fund. We need $200 and we 
figured we'd get more help if we 
could get people to ask us what the 
ribbon was about!” 

Well, as it turned out, the red 
ribbon worked just fine. The ladies 
are having the library all fixed up 


—and there’s enough money for 
some new books, too. 

From where I sit, it would be 
a fine thing if we had some sort 
of private reminder when we for- 
get the rights of our neighbors. 
Like when we start telling them 
what we think is best. I may like 
a travel book and a temperate 
glass of beer while you prefer a 
cup of tea with your historical 
novel, Let’s both remember not 
to “put the finger” on the other! 


fre Marah 





Copyright, 1953, United States Brewers Foundation 





a uniform pattern from bottom to top center 


The first power take-off driven air-blast sprayer 
is the Mode! 28-TR Speedette. 


of trees as well as complete penetration of 
dense foliage. A simple and quick means of 
changing spray pattern, discharge direction, 
air volume and gallonage discharge con- 
tributes to the versatility, economy and ef- 
ficiency of these new machines. These con- 
venient improvements mean savings in 
time, labor, and materials for fruit growers. 
For the first time in the history of the 
development of air-blast sprayers, Bean an- 
nounces a power take-off driven air-blast 
model. It is the model 28 TR Speedette. 


The new and improved Model 36-W Speed Sprayer. 
Changes feature improved air flow pattern. 
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* CHAIN SAW 
* GRUBBING TONGS 





Improved 


The new chain saw we saw demonstrated 
recently is greatly improved. Cutting speeds 
have been increased, gasoline capacity is 
greater, and the gas cap is a positive no-spill 
type. You will want the details on the new 
Titan power saw line. Write Al Noyer, Titan 
Chain Saws, Inc., 2702 Fourth Ave., S., 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Tractor Traction 


During the winter and early spring when 
growers are applying dormant and scab 
sprays, tractor traction is important. A 
grower in Louisiana, Mo., has answered this 
problem with Roll-O-Trax. These tracks fit 
any conventional tractor and are easy to 
put on. If you have this problem and would 
like to have the Roll-O-Trax write V. L. 
McCormack Co., 9525 Berwick Dr., St. 
Louis 23, Mo. 


Greased for Life 


At a recent Ohio summer orchard tour, 
growers asked, “Why don’t farm equipment 
manufacturers make their tools so that they 
require less attention?” The new Allis- 
Chalmers orchard disc answers this question 
for it is lubricated for life. Inner seals pro- 
tect the bearings, and all parts are filled 
with grease at the factory. We suggest you 
write R. A. Crosby, Allis-Chalmers Mfg 
Co., 1126 S. 70th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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TIE AND SAVE 


e EASIER e QUICKER e BETTER 


The most effective way to tie 
packaged fruits and vegetables. 
American Wire Ties are inexpen- 
sive and can be easily applied in 
the grower packing shed or cold 
storage. Wire ties will increase 
your package or bag production 
ond insure better delivery of your 

fruits or vegetables. 











HAND TYING TOOLS 


American Rapimatic spring return 
tying tools are also available. 
These tools now being used by 
thousands of growers are sturdily 
built and last for many years. 


Write today— WE WANT TO 
HELP YOU 


AMERICAN WIRE TIE CO. 
GOWANDA BOX 72 NEW YORK 














tn» 
MAKES WINTER 


JOBS EASIER 
ger | © MAKE MONEY 
‘oie lems © Canee) b) 
a Semen evedse ADDRESSING SING ENVELOPES 
— GLENN GLENWAY S733,cucue ax 


119LightSt. Balto.2, Md. 
HUNT'S GRAFTING WAXES, ~ WANT TO MAKE WINE? 


RODENT REPELLENT We supply the right grape vines (French Hybrids) 
EARL DAKE, PORTLAND, MICH. and the wine-moking requisites. Circulars. 
ermerty Mich. See & Farm Supply) BOORDY VINEYARD RIDERWOOD, MD. 


CHOOSE YOUR FAVORITE 
MAGAZINES FROM THIS LIST 


SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 2 SELECTIVE OFFER NO. 1 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER for One 
(1) Year and Your Choice of Any (1) Year and Your Choice of Any 
Two of the Following Magazines Three of the Following Magazines 
for ONLY A for ONLY 

{_] American Girl . (J American Poultry Journal 

(-) American Poultry Journal .  (] Breeder's Gazette 

(_] Breeder's Gazette ‘ {_] Capper's Farmer 

{_] Capper’s Farmer ’ {| Country Gentleman 

(] Christian Herald . . (] Everybody's Poultry Magazine 
{_] Country Gentleman . [_] Form Journal & Farmer's Wife 
_] Farm Journal & Farmer's Wife 

















["] National Live Stock Producer 
(] National Live Stock Producer . LL) Pathfinder 13 issues—6 mos. 
[| Open Road .  (] Poultry Tribune 

(_] Pathfinder i [_] True Love Stories 

(_} Parents’ Magazine . 

(_} Poultry Tribune " [|] OR—AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
[_} Sereen Stories , for 1 Yr. and any three magazines 
(_] True Love Stories 


1 
| AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, Willoughby, Ohio | 


l These offers are good only in U.S.A. 
| Enclosed find $ 


| Kind of crops grown 


I Use Irrigation: Yes{_ }No{ ). Do you own Greenhouse: Yes{ )No( ) Size 


ad 
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SIMS BIG NEW 
CATALOG OF 
Orchard Cested 
FRUIT TREES 


Be Sure of your varieties. Get SIMS 
big new free catalogue and order 
direct from SIMS. You'll get the 
very best variety choracteristics 
and stock propagated from bear- 
ing orchards—new and improved 
varieties are listed and many bar- 
gains. Special prices to commercial 
growers. Send for catalogue today 


SIMS NURSERIES Hannibal 2, Mo. 


A successful, paying orchard de- 
pends on the trees that you plant. 


“C & O’—Better Varieties 


have been recognized for nearly half a cen- 
tury. Selected planting pays—Remember your 
trees are a life time investment. 


Evergreens 
Shede Trees 
Garden 
Roots 
Nut Trees 





Write for color catalog 
oO upbia, 
NURSERY COMPANY 


Wenatchee, Washington 








Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 


TRANSPLANTS and SEEDLINGS 


Pine, Spruce, Canadian Hemieck, Fir, Arborvitaes, Multi- 
flora Rose, in variety. For growing Christmas trees, Wind- 
breaks, Hedges, Ornamentals. Prices low as 2c each on 
quantity orders. Write for price list. SUNCREST EVER- 
GREEN NURSERIES, Dept. AFG, Box 594, Johnstown, 
Pean 








FRUIT, NUT & DWARF TREE 


1 Peach 


Free 48 Page Catalog 
SHERWOOD, ORE. 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIES 


EPENDABLE FRUIT AND NUT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, 
GENERAL NURSERY STOCK. 
FOR FREE CATALOG IN 


and 
WRITE 
COLOR. 

CUMBERLAND VALLEY NURSERIES, Inc. 


Dept. 101 McMinnville, Tenn. 











New disease resistant hardy grapes. Also 
new SEEDLESS. No spraying, delicious qual- 
ity. Every home owner can grow them 
easily. Oweorf fruit trees, berries, nut 


Smell fruits. Gvuerenteed stock. 
free. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 


545 W. Loke Rd. Cenendaigua, N. Y. 


trees. 








T. B. West & Son 


MAPLE BEND NURSERY 


FRUIT TREES ORNAMENTAL 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS TREES AND SHRUBS 
Alse Dwarfs in the Popular Varieties 


PERRY, OHIO 

















PRUNING MATURE TREES 
(Continued from page 8) 


during the time the trees are being 
lowered. This practice has helped to 
reduce undesirable sucker and shoot 
growth, especially in the tops. 


And third, and by far the most im- 
portant, Allen never allows lowered 
trees to grow tall again. This is accom- 
plished only by a severe and consistent 
follow-up pruning program to com- 
pletely manage growth development of 
the new top fruiting surface. 


If his pruning system involves a 
secret of success, which it does not, it 
would easily be any one or all three of 
the above. Probably the surest way for 
a grower to fail would be to neglect the 
annual severe follow-up pruning prac- 
tices which Allen has followed to main- 
tain low trees. Sucker growth through- 
out the trees, and especially in the tops, 
is not allowed to develop. The exposed 
fruit-bearing lateral branches and scaf- 
folds are thus encouraged to develop 
new fruiting wood. This and the re- 
turn to productive fruiting of the inside 
branches both greatly help to overcome 
a definite yield reduction. 


Better Size, Better Color 


Although a direct comparison check 
is not available, full bearing-age trees 
in the Allen orchards produce fruit of 
25 per cent or more increase in size 
and color compared to conventionally 
pruned trees. Fruit produced is com- 
parable to that from young trees. The 
percentage of number one and utility 
grade fruit is reduced to a minimum 
because of improved light conditions 
favoring color development of inside 
fruits. Fruit losses caused by scab and 
insects have been largely eliminated be- 
cause spraying and dusting are made 


easier. The system favors optimum use 
of modern automatic type equipment 
and makes possible effective applica- 
tion under more adverse wind condi- 
tions. 

At least 80 per cent of the fruit is 
harvested from the ground, with the 
remainder being reached from eight- 
foot stepladders. These factors result 
in lower picking costs, faster picking, 
and attraction of harvest help. More 
than 50 per cent of his pickers are 
women. They are able to pick the en- 
tire trees with only three or four step- 
ladder placings. This speeds up pick- 
ing. The system has favored piecework 
picking at a lower than average going 
rate per bushel because it is possible 
for a picker to harvest more apples per 
day and do it easier. 


Lower Packing and Grading Costs 

Savings of from three to five cents 
per bushel in packing and grading costs 
were realized where apples produced on 
“Allen method” pruned trees were cus- 
tom packed compared to crops grown 
on trees conventionally pruned. Hand 
grading and packing for Allen’s entire 
300 acres of orchards are done on a 
piecework basis by women who average 
100 or more bushels of packed fruit per 
day. 

Aside from the distinct advantages of 
lengthening the economic and conven- 
ient fruiting life of overage trees, Allen 
is confident that his system also favors 
annual bearing and even fruit setting. 
The year after year production of high- 
quality fruit from his orchard has re- 
sulted in a good income although the 
annual yield of fruit may be lower than 
if the conventional pruning practices 
were followed. THE END 


TRAINING YOUNG TREES 


(Continued from page 9) 


not be placed one directly above the 
other. The number of scaffolds de- 
pends on the type of tree and the pref- 
erence of the individual. It ranges 
from about three to five. 

Waseeka Farms at Ashland, Mass., 
have a very extensive acreage of young 
plantings of modern varieties to fill in 
with the older orchard of Baldwin, 
McIntosh, and others. Gordon Scot- 
land, Waseeka’s foreman, is a keen 
student of young tree growth and for- 
mation. He is doing an ideal job of 
training the young trees so that it is 
fairly certain that the Waseeka plant- 
ings are never likely to get out of hand 
for height. Scotland is an exponent of 
strong framework and maintains that 
it is possible to develop such framework 
without letting the dominant leader get 


out of hand. He follows the rule of 
training the main lead in most cases 
and modifying the leader in cases where 
the leader is stiff and stubborn about 
bending down naturally. 

Bringing down a tall tree with consid- 
erable age is a strenuous, severe process 
at best. If the tree is too old at the time 
of such cutting, its subsequent life is 
definitely limited. It is merely a matter 
of a good business to form the young 
tree properly as it grows. Prevention is 
always more satisfactory than the cure. 
It costs much in production to remove 
a good fruiting scaffold after it has been 
developed over the years; it should be 
removed while it is young. Care in 
placing the formation limbs of the 
apple tree where they will stay certainly 
pays off. THe END 
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Propagation By 
Airwrapping 


HE Airwrap method of propaga- 

tion, developed by Agri-Plast Prod- 
ucts Company of Sarasota, Fla., is a 
form of air-layering. Airwrap is so 
constructed that it is virtually mois- 
ture proof, is gas permeable, and is 
impervious to weather. Furthermore, 
it is specially treated with a water 
soluble emulsion containing plant 
foods, root hormones, insecticides, 
and fungicides. 


Before beginning the Airwrap process, it 
is necessary to scrape the wood clean 
to assure removal of cambium layer. 


After covering rooting material with 
sheet, the next step is to tie each end of 
material securely, completing wrap. 


a = — 


After removing Airwrap material, soak in 
water for about 15 minutes; then place in 
pot. Plant must be trimmed back severely. 
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Airwrap enables the grower to re- 
produce “true-to-form” plants easily, 
quickly, and cheaply. Most woody, 
fibrous plants can be successfully 
propagated with Airwrap. Apples and 
peaches have responded well to the 
Airwrap method. 

Tests have shown that branches up 
to three inches in diameter and even 
larger present no problem to Airwrap 
propagation. 


Airwrap sheet is 8x9 inches. Long side is 
parallel to branch and coated side next 
to thoroughly wet rooting material. 


Above photograph shows a close-up of 
well developed roots wrapped with Air- 
wrap material for about five weeks. 


Here is an Airwrapped layered tree. I+ is 


possible to place many Airwrap layers 
on a tree at one time. Note two ia photo. 


Profits and Production 


DEPEND ON THE 
TREES YOU PLANT 


@ BUD SELECTION 
@ TRUE-TO-NAME VARIETIES 
' @ PROVED and PROFITABLE 


The Greening Nursery Company, 
one of the leaders in bud selec- 
tion, have for over 100 years 
given all growers the benefit of 
their research and improved 
strains which mean greater 
orchard profits. 


AGENTS 


Earn extra money, full or part time. 
It’s pleasant and profitable to self 
Greening nursery stock. Write us 
today for all of the details. 
Send 10c to cover post- 
age for the Greening 


100 - year anniversary 
50-page color catalog. 





THE GREENING 
NURSERY CO. 
P. O. Box 605, Monroe, Michigan 

















AMAZING NEW 
DWARF PEACH TREE 


From the Chinese War Zone comes an amaz 
ing Dwarf Peach Tree. Each tree yields yearly 
up to 200 delicious, white-fleshed, freestone 
peaches. Prolific with beautiful double red 
flowers. Never grows over 5 ft. tall . very 
hardy, lives in any climate. Now is planting 
time. Only $3.00 each; 3 for $7.50; 10 for 
22.50. ppd. tax incl. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free catalog of other Dwarf Trees. 


GRIMSHAW NURSERY 
1054 Dublin Bivd. Hayward, California 


WHOLESALE 
BLIGHT RESISTANT CHESTNUT. TREES 


Pure C. Mollissima, Best, Early Bearing Peter Lui Strain. Big 
2-Vear-Old. 2 to 3 foot trees: 5, $4.95; 10, $9.00; 25, $21.50 
50, $40: 100, $70. All orders prepaid to you. Trees should start 
bearing in 3-4 years after planting, producing an abundance of 
Delicious, Sweet nuts year after year, for eating raw or roasting 
Order NOW for shipment. Write for Free Circular. 

















OPPORTUNITY ADS 


AUTHORS SERVICE 


BEGINNING WRITERS: GET $1 TO $20 CHECKS 
daily writing simple children's stories, articles, poetry in 
your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our instructions 
reveal how. Details FREE. W. HERMAN, 7016 Euclid, 
Cc leveland 3, Ohio. 


“BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW MUSHROOMS. CELLAR, SHED, SPARE, 
full time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We paid Babbitt 
$4,165.00 in few weeks. FREE BOOK. WASHINGTON 
MUSHROOM, IND., Dept. 127, 2954 Admiral Way. Se- 
attle, Wash. 


TRIM HAIR WITHOUT “BARBER”. MIRACLE 
clipper sells on sight. Keeps hair neat. Samples sent on 
trial. KRISTEE 181, Akron, Ohio. 


CIDER MILLS— PRESSES 


CIDER AND WINE PRESSES. HAND AND HY- 
draulic, new and rebuilt. Repairs and Supplies. Clarifier 
and Filters. Bottling equipment. Write for catalogue. W. 
G. RUNKLES’ MACHINERY CoO., 185 Oakland St., 
Trenton, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


ANY PART OR ALL OF 15,000 WOOD FIEL ‘.D BOXES 
24° x 9%" (wide) x 4%” deep and 32” x 12” x 12” inside 
dimensions. In nearly new condition. Write for quotation, 
give quantity and size required. From one of the worid’s 
largest dealers in almost-new wood boxes. BARNES & 
SMITH CORPORATION, 6520 West State Street, Mil- 
waukee 13, Wis. 


LATE MODEL SPEED SPRAYER IN EXCELLENT 
condition. RILEY'S, Hart, Michigan, Phone 425 


MAY-COBB FERTILIZER LIME SPREADER; NI- 
agara concentrate duster-sprayer; Bean 1953 speed 
sprayer; Fairbanks-Morse Turbine Pump, five horse- 
power, three phase. A. R. FISHER, Freehold, N.J 
RECONDITIONED HIGH PRESSURE SPRAYERS, 
PTOvor engine, several sizes. Also used biower attach- 
ments. RILEY'S, Phone 425, Hart, Michigan 





1953 MODEL 36-L SPEED SPRAYER, VERY LITTLE 
use. 1953 35-T Bean Sprayer. CORY ORCHARDS, Cory, 
Ind. 

WOODEN KEGS AND BARRELS—SAVE BY BUY- 
ing directly from largest wholesaler in U. 8. Wid 

plants mean lower freight charges. MASLOW COOPER- 
AGE CORP.. 16 Court St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


FOR SALE—ORCHARDS 


TWO THRIVING YOUNG ORCHARDS, 75 AND 96 
acres, apple, peach, cherry and pear trees. Modern equip- 
ment and cold storage on both places. C. Y. DeLONG, 
R. 1, Fleetwood, Pa 

30 ACRE APPLE ORCHARD, MODERN HOME, 
packing house, storage, tractor, spray-rig, grader, and all 
necessary supplies and equipment. 75% of crops sold retail 
at the orchard. Good productive trees, numerous varieties 
to satisfy local trade, longest percentage bacon and 
Staymens. Resident orchard f . Othe out 
of state reason for selling. Reasonably pt Se —terms pos- 
sible. JOHN W. SCOTT, Rte. 1, Morrison, Ill. 


HORSE TRAINING 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES” —A BOOK 
every farmer and horseman should have. It is free; no 
obligation. Simply address BERRY SCHOOL OF 
HORSEMANSHIP, Dept. 13812, _Pleasant Hill, Obie. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


HOSIERY. LADIES’ AND MEN'S. WHOLESALE 
prices. Write J. HARRIS, Box 104, Vaidese, North Caro- 
lina. 

NORTHERN GROWN EVERGREENS FOR SALE. 
Christmas Trees, Windbreaks, etc. We grow finest varie- 
ties at lower prices. Free circular tells how you can make 
good profits from waste land. VAN'S PINES, Box 13, 
West Olive, Michigan 





























“MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY ADDRESSING ENVELOPES. OUR 
instructions reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 











CORN CENTER DOIN‘S 








“You got me wrong, Maw—when I said ‘Biggest thing I ever seen,’ 
I meant those new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tires!” 


It looks bigger—it /s bigger! It’s the power- 
ful new B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip tractor 
tire, built with bigger cleats, bigger should- 
ers. Knife-action Power-Grip cleats bite 
deeper into the soil, take a firm grip for 
greater drawbar-pull. Count the cleats on 
different makes of tractor tires. Time after 
time you'll find that size for size BFG tires 
have more cleats. Husky Power-Grip should- 
ers wear longer because they're reinforced 


at the base, aid traction because they take a 
non-slip hold on the soil. You get full trac- 
tion in reverse or forward. Here's the tire 
that gives you more power for your money 
because it’s bigger all around! See it at your 
B. F. Goodrich retailer's. The address is 
listed under Tires in the Yellow Pages of 
your phone book. Or write The B. F. Good- 
rich Company, Tire and Equipment Division, 
Akron 18, Ohio 


An advertisement of B. F. Goodrich—First in Rubber 





BIG MONEY WEAVING RUGS—SEND l0c FOR 
our Catalog, sample card, and low prices on carpet warps, 
rug fillers, looms, parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you 
have a loom, advise make and width please. OR. RUG 
COMPANY, Dept. X330, Lima, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


ENJOY LIFE! MAKE MONEY! OWN PROFITABLE 
motel, , Or income home in this year around, 
growing tourist center of the west. Free illustrated infor- 
mation. BOB REAMY, Realtor, 30 Bijou, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 














TRADE “MARKS. 


NATIONAL TRADE MARK COMPANY, MUNSEY 
Building. Washing 


“"WANTED—ORCHARD MANAGER 


WANTED EXPERIENCED MANAGER TO TAKE 
complete charge of orchard operation in northeast fruit 
belt. Over hundred acres mostly popular apple varieties 
now in bearing also other plantings not yet bearing. Must 
be thoroughly versed in orchard care, spray program, han- 
dling harvesting and marketing crop. This is permanent 
position for right man to head up well financed farm with 
modern equipment. Must be able to take responsibility 
for owner who has other business interest. Please reply by 
post giving outline of experience and salary expected first 
letter. Do not call in person or by phone. MURRAY 8. 
EMSBLIE, 523 East 84th St., New York 28, N. Y. 




















THESE PLANS ARE AVAILABLE 


Working drawings showing con- 
struction details are included with 
the following plans: 

Tenant House 

10,000-Bushe!l Apple Cold Storage 
Roadside Market 

Pole-Type Packing House.. 
Machinery Storage & Repair Shed... 

Send remittance in the form of 
check, money order, or cash to 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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CASEBEARER 


(Continued from page 12) 


light infestation may cause little loss and the 
chief effect may be a beneficial thinning of the 
crop. 

There may be three or more generations of the 

ina , but the later ones usually 
cause little loss. When the worms of the last 
generation are about one-tenth inch long they 
decide that winter is coming and build their 
cocoons. 

The name “casebearer” is inappropriate since 
the insect doesn't carry a case around with it. 
Certain close relatives, such as the pecan leaf 
casebearer, do have this habit. Although wrongly 
applied, this name is so well established that it 
probably will not be changed. 

Control. A number of the new organic insecti- 
cides have given good contro! of the nut case- 
bearer. The most generally used and consistently 
effective is DDT. It is applied mostly as a spray, 
usually at two to three pounds of a 50 per cent 
wettable powder in 100 galions of water. It may 
be combined with a fungicide if one is needed at 
the time. 

The sprays must be timed rather closely. As a 
rule spraying should start about the time the tips 
of the newly formed nuts turn brown. In central 
Texas the spray should be applied between May 
10 and 25, and in south-central Georgia about 
May 15. The sprays can be timed more exactly 
by examining the newly set nuts every day or 
two. As soon as eggs can be readily found, es- 
pecially if as many as 25 per cent have hatched, 
spraying should start. 

Ordinary infestations may be controlled well 
with a single application; especially severe ones 
may require a second spray a week or so after the 
first. 

The use of DDT is sometimes followed by out- 
breaks of mites or aphids because of the unfavor- 
able effect of this material on their natural ene- 
mies. if this occurs, special spray applications 
may become necessary. 

Detailed information on the various insecticides 
which have given good casebearer control in re- 
cent experiments may be obtained from state 
agricultural experiment stations or extension 
services or from local county agricul*ural agents. 
—B. A. Porter, USDA. 
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The Orchard Home 








Wits the approach of the Christmas holiday season, you will want to be 

filling your cookie jars and candy dishes. Remember, too, that fruit candies 
and cookies make attractive gifts. Below are some recipes to tempt you and to 
help make your Christmas a very merry and cheery one. 


We have received a request to republish a 
recipe for apple candy from Mrs. H. E 
Townsley, who wrote as follows: “About a year 
ago you published a recipe for apple candy. 
It was delicious, but somehow I lost the _ 
Can you republish it, please, as I know a lot 
of women would like it for Christmas gifts?” 


APPLE CANDY 
2 envelopes gelatin 
134 cups applesauce 
2 cups sugar 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup chopped nutmeats 

gelatin in 34 cup applesauce for 10 
minutes. Put 1 cup applesauce and sugar in 
pan and bring to boil. Add first mixture and 
boil 20 minutes, stirring. Cool, add vanilla 
and nuts, and pour in buttered pan to set. 
When firm, cut and roll in powdered sugar. 


THREE-WAY COOKIES 
24 cup butter 
\g cup sugar 
2 cups flour 
\4 teaspoon soda 
2 tablespoons orange peel 
Y{ cup orange juice 

Cream butter and sugar together. Add flour 
that has been sifted with soda, alternately 
with orange juice. Blend in orange peel. Mix 
until smooth. Divide dough into three parts. 
Then go on to make following cookies: 


Spiced Cookies 
2 tablespoons sugar 
\4 teaspoon cinnamon 
\4 teaspoon cloves 
14 teaspoon allspice 
14 teaspoon nutmeg 

Mix above ingredients and work into one 
part of dough. Roll out on slightly floured 
board 44-inch thick. Cut into two-inch circles 
and place on greased baking sheet. Press in 
blanched almond halves around edges. Use 
candied orange peel for center. Bake at 400° F. 
10-12 minutes. When cool brush with frosting 
made of 4 cup confectioners sugar and 2 
teaspoons orange juice. 


Filled Cookies 


Roll dough out very thin. Cut into desired 
shapes. Place 1 tablespoon of fruit filling 
on centers of half the cookies. Cover with 
other cookies, press edges together, prick with 
fork, and bake at 375° F. 8-10 minutes. 


Sugar Cookies 
Roll out 14-inch thick on slightly floured 


board, cut in fancy shapes and decorate. Bake 
400° F. 10-12 minutes. 


FILBERT DIVINITY 
2 cups sugar 
\% cup light corn syrup 
14 cup water 
Few grains salt 
2 egg whites 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
\% cup chopped filberts 

Combine sugar, corn syrup, water, and salt 
and cook over low heat. Stir until sugar is 
dissolved and then cook without stirring to 
252° F. or until a very firm ball is formed in 
cold water. Just before syrup reaches 252° F. 
beat egg whites until stiff, but not dry. With a 
damp cloth wipe crystals from pouring edge of 
pan. Pour syrup in a very fine stream over egg 
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white, beating constantly while pouring. Do 
not scrape bottom of pan. Beat until mixture 
holds its shape. Add vanilla and chopped fil- 
berts. Pour into a buttered shallow platter, 
cool, and cut into squares; or drop onto a 
cookie sheet with a teaspoon to form mounds. 


WALNUT APPLE DELIGHTS 
¥ cup walnut meats 
1 cup grated apple pulp 
\ cup sugar 
1 cup honey 
2 tablespoons gelatin 
5 tablespoons water 
14 teaspoon vanilla 
Few drops orange extract 
Powdered sugar 

Cook together slowly for about 15 minutes, 
apple, sugar, and honey. Soak gelatin in cold 
water and add to hot apple mixture. Stir in 
walnuts and flavorings. Pour into lightly 
buttered dish. When cold, cut in squares and 
roll in powdered sugar. 


LEMON WAFERS 
1 cup shortening 
11% cups sugar 
3 


eggs 
2 tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon grated lemon peel 
5 cups all-purpose flour 
4 teaspoon salt 

Cream shortening and sugar. Add beaten 
egg, lemon juice, and peel. Add flour and 
salt. Roll into long roll and wrap in waxed 
paper. Place in refrigerator. When firm slice 
and bake at 425° F. for 10 minutes or until 
delicately browned. Decorate with . sugar, 
coconut, candied orange peel, nuts, or raisins. 
Makes 7 to 8 dozen. 


WALNUT ROYAL BARS 
1¢ cup butter or margerine 
1 cup sugar 
2 eggs 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 cup flour 
V4 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
1 cup walnut meats, broken 

Cream together butter, sugar, and eggs. 
Add vanilla, sift together flour, salt, and cinna- 
mon. Then add to creamed mixture, blending 
carefully. Stir in walnuts. Spread mixture even- 
ly in 8-inch square pan and bake at 350°F. 
for 35 minutes or until done. Let cool slightly 
before cutting into squares. Remove from pan 
and roll in powdered sugar. 


CANDIED ORANGE PEEL 
Peel from 3 oranges 
1 cup sugar 
2 tablespoons light corn syrup or honey 
34 cup water 

Cover peel with water. Add 14 teaspoon 
salt. Boil 4% hour. Drain. Cover again with 
water and boil until tender. Drain. Cut peel 
in strips. Bring sugar, corn syrup or honey 
and 3% cup water to boil. Cook peel at low 
temperature in this to gently absorb most of 
syrup. Cover. Cool overnight in syrup. The 
following day, reheat slowly to simmering 
point. Cool again in syrup. Reheat and con- 
tinue heating and cooling process until most 
of syrup is absorbed which will probably take 
several days. Drain. Spread out to dry on 
rack or waxed paper until surface syrup has 
been absorbed—one day or more. Roll in 
granulated sugar. Store in covered container. 

















Books for Your Library 


HOW TO MAKE A LIVING IN THE 
COUNTRY, by Fred Tyler. Ninety-six 
pages of ideas for making a living in the 
country. The eight pages on roadside 
marketing are worth the price of the 


PRINCIPLES OF WEED CONTROL 
by Gilbert H. Allgren, Glenn C. Kling- 
man, and Dale E. Wolf. Gives practical 
answers to basic problems of weed con- 
trol and discusses chemicals used. The 
book contains 368 pages and is well il- 
lustrated.... . $5.50 


GENERAL HORTICULTURE, by 
James S. Shoemaker (author of Small 
Fruit Culture). Covers all phases of hor- 
ticulture—fruits, vegetables, flowers, 
landscape gardening and design . . $6.00 


THE PRUNING BOOK by Gustave L. 
Wittrock. A well-illustrated and easy-to- 
follow guide for pruning fruit trees and 
ornamentals. 172 pages, illustrated.$3.00 


PLANT DISEASE HANDBOOK by A. 
Westcoti. Well organized book for easy 
identification of fruit diseases. Alpha- 
betical listing $10.00 


DESTRUCTIVE AND USEFUL IN- 
SECTS by Metcalf, Flint and Metcalf. A 
completely revised and up-to-date edi- 
tion of this famous book. Valuable de- 
scriptions and photographs of all fruit 
insects. . ... $10.00 


REGISTER OF NEW FRUIT AND 
NUT VARIETIES, 1920-1950 by Reid 
M. Brooks and H. P. Olmo. Briefly de- 
scribes 1,106 varieties originating in 
North America and introduced com- 
mercially during the last 30 years. Vari- 
ety name with synonyms, originator’s 
name and address, date of commercial 
introduction, plant patent number, 
parentage, and most valuable charac- 
teristics of the variety are included.$3.00 


Books sent postpaid on receipt of 
check or money order. 
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“He Profits Most Who Serves Best” 


FROZEN pies and breadstuffs ready 
for baking, prepeeled potatoes, frozen 
waffles, canned French fried onion rings 
—these are the sort of things that Mrs. 
American Housewife wants today. The 
raw products of the land are telescoped 
and refined step by step all the way 
from the regions of production clear to 
the kitchen and onto the table of Mr. 
and Mrs. America. This is the new 
demand. 

It is easy to say all of this lightly in 
one sentence, but in actual operation it 
is less simple. Here are a hundred acres 
of produce spread out on individual 
plants. Harvesters gather it compactly 
into lugs, crates, and baskets. The 
packages are compacted still further on 
pallets and in the packing house. Soon 
the output combines into trains and 
truck movements to distant regions of 
consumption, through the wholesaler, 
the jobber, and the retailer to Mrs. 
Housewife. It is all very complicated 
and very thoroughly worked out— 
much more carefully and much more 
thoroughly through the keenness of 
competition than many will believe. 
Few, if any, shortcuts have been found. 

More recently the trend has been not 
only towards funneling the raw product 
to market, but also to funnel it in ever 


more refined forms and to spread the 
season of usefulness for perishable foods. 
Mrs. Housewife began the movement 
at home with her canning and preserv- 
ing. Commercial processors have grad- 
ually taken over. Today we enjoy 
“fresh frozen” strawberries, peaches, 
asparagus, and a score of other items. 

But this is not enough. Now, the 
products formerly prepared in the fam- 
ily kitchen find themselves peeled, 
quartered, sliced, shredded, mixed, and 
blended by specialists to the taste and 
convenience of Mrs. Housewife. Food 
even for the baby comes in those attrac- 
tive little cans all strained and seasoned 
for Junior’s use. 

More and more the producer must 
keep these facts in mind. Whether he 
does the job of distribution, prepackag- 
ing, and processing or whether some- 
body else does it, the raw product is the 
basic commodity. Variety, size, finish, 
quality—these must be sought in terms 
of the markets that the mid-century 
demands. 

It is a tremendously revolutionary 
development that has come upon the 
fruit and vegetable industries. Those 
who can think in these terms and ad- 
just to the situation are the ones who 
will profit most. 


USDA Research Policy Must Be Preserved 


THE recent hullabaloo over the reor- 
ganization of the USDA and the elim- 
ination of the Soil Conservation Service 
regional offices has served to screen a 
serious problem more deserving of the 
farmer’s attention. 

With the goal of streamlining the De- 
partment’s activities and greater de- 
centralization with more emphasis on 
service, the former research bureaus 
such as the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Soils and Agricultural 
Engineering have been “integrated” 
into an Agricultural Research Service. 

The problem is whether or not these 
administrative changes will affect the 
caliber of research work. It is unfortu- 
nate that the names of these research 
agencies which enjoy considerable pres- 
tige built up through long years of serv- 
ice andan unparalleled record of achieve- 
ment are lost. 

More important it is hoped that the 
research work will not be interrupted 
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and that the conditions which have 
made possible the achievements of the 
past are not altered. 


Fruit Growing is Such Fun! 


HORTICULTURAL 
(CONVENTION 























Fruit Talk 
The report of the 13th International Hor- 
ticultural ¢ 


ongress, in two volumes, is now 
available (Royal Horticultural Society, Vin- 
cent Square, London) with 1,300 pages of in- 
teresting world-wide horticultural information. 


The time required for populations of preda- 
tors and parasites to recover from severe win- 
ter cold, says C. A. Wood of North Wales, 
tends to produce abnormally high aphid popu- 
lations and resultant severe spread of virus on 
strawberries the next year or two. Attention 
to spraying to reduce the aphids and use of 
none but healthy plants are essential if serious 
virus troubles in intensive strawberry-growing 
districts are to be avoided. 


Grant Merrill of Red Bluff, Calif., feels that 
“tree-ripened” peaches of some varieties may 
be inferior in quality when compared to “firm 
ripe” fruits properly ripened off the tree. 


Air filtration through activated charcoal 
removes many odors, says R. Phillips of 
Ottawa, Canada, but is ineffective in remov- 
ing ethylene. This suggests an explanation for 
the reported relative inefficiency of activated 
charcoal to prolong storage life of fruit, since it 
is ethylene which promotes ripening in storage. 


M. Coutanceau of Versailles, France, con- 
cludes that of the many varieties of apples in- 
troduced into France since 1930, the best are 
Golden Delicious, Delicious (and red sports) 
Stayman, Winter Banana, and Jonathan. 


The fork-lift truck and 48-box pallets, accord- 
ing to the Washington State Apple Commis- 
sion, cut nearly in half the cost of handling 
boxes of apples in packaging and storage opera- 
tions. 


World production of pears increased to.194 
million bushels from 146 million in 1951-52 
and a pre-war average of 103 million, with 
major increases in the Southern Hemisphere. 


H. D. Chapman of California shows that 
typical iron deficiency symptoms (all controlla- 
ble by iron sprays) may be produced by 1) low 
soil temperature, 2) slight excess of zinc, 3) 
acute magnesium deficiency, 4) acute potas- 
sium deficiency, 5) magnesium excess, 6) so- 
dium bicarbonate excess, 7) improper balance, 
and 8) over-moist soil. 


Cider apple production alone in France in 
1952 (211.9 million bushels) was over twice the 
entire U. S. apple crop (92.6 million), while 
cider pears alone (33.1 million bushels) were 
slightly higher than the entire U. S. pear crop 
(30.7 million). 


A row of Gallia Beauty apple trees on the 
Malling I rootstock at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., commands the respect of any 
who see it—uniformity, early bearing, high 
production, small trees. 


Prepeeled potatoes available from local 
grocers may not be far away for the housewife 
harried by this age of speed, speed, and more 
speed. 


Reports on the Webster apple from several 
parts of the country show it promising as a 
processing variety—recommended by large 
size, uniformity, productivity, and good can- 
ning and freezing qualities. 

oe 


Coming Next Month 


Fourth Annual Yearbook featuring— 
e All Together for Tree Foods 
e Cultural Trends in Fruit Growing 


e How Variety Changes Are Affecting Peach 
Production 


e New Fruit Varieties 
e Queens of the Fruit World 


e New Mechanical Devices to 
Costs 


Trim Labor 
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CALENDAR OF COMING 
MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 





Dec. 1-2—Cklahoma Pecan Growers Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Chandler.—Fred LeCrone, 
Asst. Sec'y, Dept of Hort., Stillwater. 

Dec. 1-3—Michigan State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids.— 
H. D. Hootman, Sec’y, East Lansing. 

Dec. 3-4—Kansas State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Manhattan.—Earl Stoughton, 
Pres., Hutchinson. 

Dec. 3-4—Ohio Pesticide Institute 7th annual 
meeting, Seneca Hotel, Columbus.—J. D. Wilson, 
Sec’y, Ohio Agr. Exp. Station, Wooster. 

Dec. 3-4—Oregon State Horticultural Society 
68th annual meeting, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis.—C. O. Rawlings, Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 4—Arkansas State "Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Springdale.—Earil J. Allen, Sec’y, 
Fayetteville. 

Dec. 4-9—New Jersey Mid-Atlantic Farm Show, 
Convention Hall, Atlantic City, N.J.—Clement B. 
Lewis, Jr., Gen. Mgr., First Mechanics Bank Bidg., 
Trenton 8, N_J. 

Dec. 7-9— New Jersey State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City.— 
A. J. Farley, Sec'y, New Brunswick. 

Dec. 7-9—Washington State Horticultural Asso- 
ciation 49th annual meeting, Wenatchee.—John C. 
Snyder, Sec'y, Pullman. 

Dec. 7-10—Entomological Society of America 
annual meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
—Dr. Ernest N. Cory, Div. of Entomology, U. of 
Maryland, College Park. 

Dec. 8-9—Connecticut Pomological Society annu- 
al meeting, Hotel Bond, Hartford.—Sherman P. 
Hollister, Sec’y, Storrs. 

Dec. 8-10—Illinois State Horticultural Society 
and Illinois Fruit Council annual meetings, Armory 
Bidg., Springfield.—Harold J. Hartley, Sec'y, Car- 
bondale. 

Dec. 10-11—Nut Growers Society of Oregon and 
Washington annual meeting, Marine Room, Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland, Ore——C. O. Rawlings, 
Sec’y, Corvallis. 

Dec. 10-11—-Peninsula Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, Salisbury, Md.—Robert F. Stevens, 
Sec’y, Newark, Del. 

Dec. 10-11—Tennessee State Horticultural Soci- 
ety 48th annual convention, Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville—A. N. Pratt, Sec’y, 708 Employment 
Security Bldg., Nashville. 

Dec. 11-12—U tah State Horticultural Society an- 
nual convention, Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City— 
Gene H. Oberly, Sec’y, West Logan. 


1954 Meetings 


Jan. 4-5—Maryland State Horticultural Society 
56th annual meeting, Hotel Alexander, Hagerstown. 
—A. F. Vierheller, Sec'y, College Park. 

Jan. 4-5—Missouri State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Daniel Boone Hotel, Columbia.— 
W. R. Martin, Jr., Sec'y, Columbia. 

Jan. 5-7— -Massachusetts Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation 68th annual meeting, Municipal Auditorium, 
Worcester.—A. P. French, Sec'y, Amherst. 

Jan. 5-7—Western Washington Horticultural 
Association annual meeting, Fruitland Grange Hall, 
Puyallup.— Morrill Delano, Sec'y, Puyallup. 

Jan. &—Kentucky State Horticultural Society 
annual meeting, Paducah.—W. W. Magill, Sec'y, 
Lexington. 

Jan. 8-9— Western Colorado Horticultural Soci- 
ety 11th winter conference, Mesa College, Grand 
Junction.—-L. L. Mariner, Sec’y, Box 487, Grand 
Junction. 

Jan. 13-15—-Indiana Horticultural Society annual 
meeting in joint session with American Pomological 
Society annual meeting, Murat Temple, Indianapolis. 

4. Klackle, Sec'y, Ind. Society, Purdue Univer- 
sity, West Lafayette.—W. D. Armstrong, Sec’y, 
APS, Princeton, Ky. 

Jan. 19-21— Maine State ie gS Society an- 
nual meeting, in conjunction with e Show, 
Lewiston Armory, Lewiston.—F. J. "McDonald, 
Sec'y, Monmouth. 

Jan. 20-22—-New York State Horticultural Soci- 
ety annual meeting, Rochester—D. M. Dalrymple, 
Sec’y, Lockport. 

Jan. 25-27—State Horticultural Association of 
Fonnsylvania annual meeting, Yorktowne Hotel, 
York.—J. U. Ruef, Sec’y, State College. 

Jan. 25-27—Virginia State Horticultural Society 
58th annual meeting, Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke.— 
John F, Watson, Sec'y, Staunton. 

Jan. 25-30—New Jersey Farmers Week, Trenton. 
—Fred W. Jackson, Dept. of Agr., Trenton 8. 

Jan. 27-29—New York State Horticultural Soci- 
ety eastern meeting, Kingston.—-D. M. Dalrymple, 
Sec’y, Lockport. 

Feb. 3-5—Ohio State Horticultural Society an- 
nual meeting, Toledo.—C. W. Ellenwood, Sec’y, 
Wooster. 

Feb. 11-12—Idaho State Horticultural Society 
59th annual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise.—Anton 8. 
Horn, Sec’y, Ext. Serv., Boise. 

Feb. 15-17-— National Peach Council annual meet- 
ing, Fresno, Calif.—M. J. Dorsey, Sec’y, 1502 8S. 
Lincoln, Urbana, II. 











These (RON AGE Sprayers are the 
best that money can buy: 


(We know because our customers say so) 
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IRON AGE gives you 
complete coverage and 
thorough penetration 
of all foliage to assure 
protection against in- 
sects and diseases. The 
equipment is ruggedly 
built to last a long, long 
time with a minimum 
of maintenance. The 
dependable pump gives 
faithful service season 
after season without 
trouble. 



































































































































































































































@ RON AGE MisT 
SPRAYER gives volume 
and velocity of mist 
necessary for complete 
coverage. Light weight 
permits early spraying 
on soft ground... man- 
euverability allows 
close quarter work. 
Double axial blowers 
spray from either side. 
















































































Power Take-off e 


Orchard Sprayer ~~ , est jn : 


IRON AGE SPRAYERS are built in 
many different sizes and types— both 
power take-off and engine driven 

with a wide assortment of brooms, 
guns and nozzles tomeet every orchard 
and grove spraying requirement. See 
your Oliver Iron Age Dealer now. 













































































MAIL TODAY FOR FREE INFORMATION 











THE OLIVER CORPORATION, Dept. 25, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Illinois 








] Please send me information on Iron AGE High Pressure Sprayer. 
Please send me information on the Iron AcE Mist Sprayer. 
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| 
| 
| Please send me information on the Ottver Tractor line. 
| 
| 
| 




















| City RFD State 
| Watch for Oliver Days in your area—see fhe new coter movie “Spraying for Prot. a 








MAKE YOUR CROPS PAY... SPRAY THE IRON ACE WAY 

















When crops need 


supplemental 
nitrogen - 


Use Du Pont 


NUGREEN 


Fertilizer Compound 
for maximum efficiency 
and greater nitrogen response 


““NuGreen’”’ is 45 % urea nitrogen . . . in free-flow- 
ing shot form. Saves work in applying nitrogen. 


IN FOLIAGE SPRAYS. Use ‘‘NuGreen’’ alone or with 
regular pest-control materials 
. . . for any crop you spray. 
Theleavesof most crops absorb 
it quickly, and it goes to work 
at once. Crops get the nitrogen 
they need even when roots are 
too dry, cold or wet to get 
nitrogen from the soil. “Nu 
Green’”’ doesn’t corrode equip- 
ment. 

IRRIGATION WATER. Water carries ‘“‘“NuGreen” to 
all the roots the water reaches. 

<—>—S=— “NuGreen” isn’t fixed in the 
first few inches of soil, yet 
EG doesn’t leach out either. 
‘34: Adapted to all types of irriga- 
tion equipment. 

IN SOIL APPLICATION. Highly concentrated .. . 
saves hauling and handling in 
ground orair application. Ideal 
for quick, efficient air applica- 
tion when wet soil, heavy crop 
growth or large acreage makes 
other methods impractical. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (inc.) 
Polychemicals Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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“Nu GREEN” is your best buy in supplemental nitrogen— 
see your nearest distributor — 





